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Important Developments Due 


In Placing of Large Orders by Foreign Buyers—Eastern Investors Buy Large 


Tonnage of Pig Iron—Heavy Demand for Machine Tools 


Reports of tremendous orders and inquiries 
for rails, rolling stock and other railway sup- 
plies for Russia involve such great tonnages 
as to indicate gross exaggeration, but it 1s 
true that some very important foreign business 
by companies of high 
it is probable that there will 
Much of the 
extreme 


is being considered 
standing and 
soon be important developments. 
foreign business is conducted with 
secrecy and it will not be surprising if denials 
are followed by large 
bookings, as has been the case in regard to 
other reports. Positive evidence of the large 
volume of foreign business taken in the past 
few weeks is furnished by rush orders for 
structural steel, aggregating 10,000 tons during 
construction of new 


positive evidence of 


the past week, for the 
buildings by companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials. The export demand 
for machine tools continues fully as strong as 
at any time since war was declared, most of 
the buying being by Russia and England. An 
important order for equipment for turning out 
the Tredegar 


The Crucible 


three 


projectiles has been placed by 
[Iron Works, Richmond, Va. 
Steel Co. of America will erect 
buildings requiring 4,000 tons of structural 
steel at its plant at Harrison, N. J., for the 
production of machine forgings. It is reported 
that 150,000 tons of 
barbed wire with the Steel Corporation. 


new 


Russia is about to close 


On the whole, the steel business made satis- 


factory progress during April and bookings 
were of fair volume at most mills, being in 
most cases heavier than in March. Many 


companies are now in the best position they 
have 


are showing increasing steadiness. 


occupied for many months and _ prices 


Quotations 

ce } be “+ -} . of " . » ] . 
on fabricated steel, which have been extremely 
business 


low, are showing improvement and 
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booked by important companies during tigé»past 
week averages a dollar higher in eastern “terri- 
tory. Tube business is still backward and some 
mills are badly in need of orders. Ocean 
freight rates continue to be a very important 
factor in foreign business, which would increase 
to much larger proportions if freight rates 
were not so high. The United States Steel 
Corporation operated last week at 72 per cent 
of ingot capacity and expects to do better 
this week. 


New York capitalists have 
Pig shown their confidence that 

prices of pig iron will advance 
Iron 


by buying from 75,000 to 
100,000 tons of northern and 
southern foundry and steel-making grades for 
investment. Advances in prices have been 
made by Virginia and Alabama furnaces and 
the sentiment prevailing in the southern states 
more cheerful. Buying in Chicago 
last month aggregated a much larger tonnage 
than in the preceding month. There is a fair 
amount of buying in the central west at pres- 
ent and the melt is being well maintained. 

The sheet market continues to 
much irregularity in 
prices and reports of less than 
1.80c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 
black are heard. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has distributed from 20,000 
to 25,000 tons of steel, largely plates, to be 
used in the building of 2,100 cars at its Altoona 
plant. 


is much 


show 


Sheets and 
Plates 


Prices of iron and steel pipe 
and boiler tubes have been ad- 
vanced $2 per ton and a new 
has been for oil 


Pipe 
issued 
showing the 
new zone system to be followed in shipments. 


card 


country goods, 
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Domestic Business Grows in April 





With War Demand at High Tide Machinery Trade is Encouraged by 


Improvement in Business from Purely Domestic Sources 


PRIL witnessed even greater activity in the 
machine tool market tham preceding months, 


Not only did the so-called “war demand” reach 


new record proportions, but domestic demand prac- - 


tically all over the country showed much improve- 
ment and, better still, much promise of further im- 
provement in the future. The demand for machine 
tools for turning out war supplies came both from 
domestic manufacturers and from abroad. The ex- 
port demand was extremely large during the month; 
at the close it was heavier than anything of the kind 
previously experienced by the machinery trade. Russia 


was buying on a tremendous scale and England 
bought in nearly as large volume. Other countries, 
too, were liberal purchasers. The export demand 


involved chiefly lathes and screw machines, and knee- 
type milling machines, but there was a better call for 
other kinds of machine tools, such as planers, boring 
mills, radial drills, ete., which previously had not 
been specially called for. 

The domestic demand also was for machines adapt- 
able for making ammunition, and so heavy were the 
purchases that manufacturers of these tools in num- 
erous cases have withdrawn from the market in 
order to have an opportunity to catch up with their 
orders. During one week in April, orders were 
placed which involved in. the aggregate more than 
1,000 lathes alone. Despite the enlarged facilities of 
the manufacturers, and the extra shifts with which 
they are working, it is almost impossible now to 
secure deliveries sooner than October on some sizes 
of automatics, September or October on turret lathes, 
August or September on lathes, August on high speed 
drills, small turret screw machines, and _ hydraulic 
projectile presses, July on sensitive drills, etc. 


Labor Troubles Threaten 


ESPITE the large amount of business on their 

books, however, machine tool manufacturers in 
certain leading centers are manifesting some anxiety 
over threatened labor troubles. Employes at several 
plants operating day and night because of the war 
demand have made certain representations to their 
employers and at other plants the men are displaying 
symptoms which are regarded with concern. From the 
manner in whch this development became apparent 
simultaneously in different parts of the country, it is 
considered possible the movement may be a general 
one. The discontent far most noticeable at 
several of the machine tool plants and at least at two 
such plants strikes are considered possible. Trouble 
also appears to be brewing at some of the plants 
manufacturing war supplies. 

Probably the largest single buyer of machine tools 
in April’ was the American Locomotive Co., which 
booked a contract for about $70,000,000 worth of 
projectiles and which is figuring on another contract 
involving about $10,000,000. This company bought 
considerably in excess of $1,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools. The New York Air Brake Co., which 
finally closed the contract on which it was figuring, 
released its orders for machine tools, deliveries of 
which are being rushed. The Westinghouse interests, 
which booked further contracts, placed some more 
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large orders for machine tools. The Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. during the month sublet to a large 
number of concerns the greater part of its Russian 
projectile contract; details of these sublettings were 
announced in last week’s issue of The Iron Trade 
Review. Practically all these concerns were buyers 
of machine tools on a large scale. Among other 
large war buyers of machine tools in April were the 


Bethlehem Steel Co., the General Electric Co., the 
Bridgeport Projectile Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., the E. W. Bliss Co. and others. 

G. M. Haardt, of the Mors Automobile Co., Paris, 
was a big buyer for export. The Locomobile Co. 
of America, Bridgeport, which booked big contracts 
for motor trucks for the belligerents, bought heavily. 
The Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va., bought 
a large amount of machinery for manufacturing pro- 
jectiles for the United States government. The 
Crucible Steel Co. of America is greatly enlarging 
its capacity at Harrison, N. J., to make projectiles 
and gun forgings for the United States government. 
The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J., is 
holding up some large orders which it was about to 
place for making shrapnel. 


Railroads Come into the Marke 


AILROAD buying showed a decided improvement. 

The leading purchaser was the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf, which issued a list of 30 to 40 tools and 
other equipment and closed on practically all of it. 
The Seaboard Air Line, whose machine shops at 
Portsmouth, Va., burned, bought some $50,000 worth 
of tools to use temporarily; large requirements re- 
main to be purchased. The Atlantic Coast Line, the 
New York Central and the Santa Fe each bought 
several tools; the latter is expected to close shortly 
on some 10 additional tools. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton is inquiring on a list of some 50 tools. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Lehigh Valley have 
inquiries pending on a few tools. The Pennsylvania, 
Chicago & North-Western and the Illinois Central are 
expected to put out inquiries shortly. Several rail 
roads have crane inquiries out. 

Good domestic buyers during April were the Curtis 
Aeroplane Co., Hammondsport, N. Y.; Simmons Mfg. 
Co.. Kenosha, Wis.; Charles L. Seabury & Co., 
Morris Heights, N. Y.; the Standard Oil Co., Bay- 
way, N. J.; the Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
and many others, too numerous to mention. The 
scattered character of the buying, however, indicated 
improved conditions in a good many industries. 


Plants are Being Enlarged 


A GREAT many concerns throughout the country 

who have not booked any war business are expand- 
ing their manufacturing capacity. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. asked for bids on a number of cranes for its 
Munhall, Homestead and Schoen Steel Wheel plants. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. placed an order for a com- 
plete 18-inch structural mill with the Morgan Engi 
neering Co., Alliance, O. 




















Saving Time and Money by Welding 
Description of a Difficult Job on a Large Condenser Manifold—The 
Oxy-Acetylene Method Saved 13 Days 


HE oxy-acetylene process was the 

i means of saving 13 days’ time 
and a large amount of money by 
effecting certain alterations to the large 
gray iron condenser manifold shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. This 
manifold is used to connect the exhaust 
outlet of a large steam turbine with 
the inlet to the condenser. Owing to 
the changes in the plant in which it 





FIG, 1—CASTING PARTIALLY DRILLED BEFORE SECTION FIG. 2~-NEARLY READY TO WELD, 


WAS TAKEN OUT 


FIG. 3—WELDING FLANGE BACK ONTO THE BODY OF FIG. 4—-THE JOB 


THE CASTING 


was installed, it became necessary 
either to obtain an entirely new cast- 
iug or shorten the original casting 18 
inches. A new casting would have 
cost $300 and 25 days would have 
been consumed in its production. 
Instead of assuming this large ex- 
pense and delay, the casting was 
shipped to the plant of the Oxweld 
\cetylene Co., Chicago, where an 18- 
inch section was cut out and _ the 
flange welded back into place in 1% 


days. To this time should be added 


about 10 days for transportation, mak- 
ing a total of about 12 days or less 
than half the time it would have taken 
to procure a new part. The casting 
weighed 7,600 pounds and was of a 
complicated shape. The problem pre- 
sented to the welders was unusual 
and required expert workmanship and 
supervision. 

Fig. 1 shows the casting in its 


the temporary brick pre-heating fur- 
nace constructed around the casting. 

Fig. 3 shows the method of welding. 
A charcoal fire was built in the pre- 
heating furnace and was kept burning 
during the entire welding operation. 
Four men worked on the job continu- 
ously for 36 hours to complete it. As 
indicated in Fig. 3, the top of the 
casting was covered with asbestos 


SHOWING PARTIALLY 


CONSTRUCTED PREHEATING FURNACE 


original condition with the 18-inch sec- 
tion partially drilled out. All of this 
work was done with an electric hand 
drill, as it is impossible to cut cast 
iron with the oxy-acetylene flame. 
Fig. 2 shows the casting with the 
section removed and the flange moved 
back into place before welding. The 
piece which was taken out is shown 
in Fig. 4. The white line in Fig. 2 
shows the joint between the two parts 
and indicates the line of weld. This 


illustration also shows a _ portion of 
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COMPLETED—THE SECTION REMOVED 
IS‘'SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


sheets to hold in the heat and only 
the portion being welded was exposed. 

Fig. 4 shows the finished job and 
also gives an idea of the size and 
weight of the section which was 
removed. It is said that it is prac- 
tically impossible, even on close exam- 
ination, to locate the line of the weld. 
Particular care was necessary to pre- 
vent distortion of the casting during 
welding inasmuch as the finished sur- 
faces of the various flanges had to be 


kept absolutely square. 





Pig tron Production Shows 





Output Increases 41 Per Cent Since December—More Stacks Active— 


HE rapid improvement in the 
blast furnace industry of the 
country is revealed with re- 


markable clarity by the figures, just 
compiled, showing the production of 
coke and anthracite pig iron in April. 
The output in April 2,114,518 
tons compared with 2,046,280 tons in 
March, a gain of 68,238 tons. 

The extent of the recovery is shown 


was 


when a comparison is drawn with 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION, 





1915. 1914. 1913. 
January 1,591,024 1,879,336 2,787,800 
february 1,666,592 1,888,607 2,578,670 
March 2,046,280 2,341,551 2,762,823 
EE | 66ers 2,114,518 2,261,501 2,754,353 
ee aa aees we ta wees 2,097,019 2,816,825 
FORE iad akebr env ae ae 1,904,566 2,616,883 
Ta tee Os ova vices 12,372,580 16,317,354 
inn ok ease icnd 1,955,324 2,558,275 
a eee Pee oe 1,996,483 2,537,018 
Deer. Vassewes 1,882,718 2,494,098 
CO a we leeeaseee 1,767,227 2,539,924 
OE os: seen eens 1,501,269 2,229,960 
ee STE 1,495,325 1,976,138 
Tees BB OAES.. ksccee'e 10,598,346 14,335,413 
Grand total. 7,418,414 22,970,926 30,652,767 





December, 1914, the low point in last 
year’s ebbing pig iron production. The 
gain in tonnage is 620,000 tons, or 41 
Of this, the steel works fur- 
cent, the mer- 
The 


a similar 


per cent. 
naces gained 
chant furnaces 3 per cent. 
ber of stacks active shows 
gain when compared with November, 
1914, at which time only 150 stacks 
were active. On April 30, 197 stacks 
were in blast, showing a gain in five 
months of 47 stacks, or 31 per cent. 

The production last month was the 
largest of any month since April, 
1914. The output during April was 


38 per 
num- 


APRIL PIG IRON 


April Production Largest in Year 


at the yearly rate of 25,725,000 tons, 
which compares with an actual produc- 
tion in 1914 of 23,000,000 tons. 

The 
April 


tons 


production in 
66,009 
tons. 
The fur- 
naces absorbed practically all of this 
During April these furnaces 
maintained average production 
53,048 tons 49,457 
March, a gain 6f 3,591 tons. 
chant furnaces averaged 17,025 tons in 
\pril and 16,139 tons in March, a gain 
886 tans. 

Total production of the stecl works 
furnaces in April 1,591,426 tons 
compared with 1,533,170 tons in March, 
The production 


daily average 
was 70,484 
March, 


steel works or 


against 
of 4,475 


non-merchant 


tons, 


in a gain 


increase. 
an of 
tons in 
The mer- 


against 


of 
was 


a gain of 58,256 tons. 
of merchant iron in April was 510,755 


tons against 500,325 tons in March, 
a gain of 10,430 tons. 
There was a net gain of seven in 


active stacks comparing the last days 


of March and April. Three merchant 
furnaces were blown in and two put 
out, a net gain of one. Seven steel 
works furnaces were relighted and 
one blown out, a net gain of six. 

The production of ferro in April 
was 6,036 tons against 6,626 tons in 
March, a loss of 590 tons. Spiegel 
production in April was 6,301 tons 
and in March 6,159 tons, a gain last 
month of 142 tons. 

The merchant furnaces blown in 
were: Federal “A”, Federal Furnace 


Co., April 30; River No. 1, Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co., April 1, and Perry, 
Perry Iron Co., April 1. Those blown 


Total 


No. of No. in blast last 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made. Totals 
States. April. Mar. Merchant. Non-Merchant. April Mar. 
Pennsylvania ......... 157 83 81 128,905 735,400 864,305 888,286 
I a Nn ha ue wata'n 73 44 43 103,779 444,974 548,753 508,943 
RD hl od a 45 15 15 113,27 26,228 139,502 136,963 
PE). bwcabs< tans ae 22 4 4 14,770 ene 14,770 17,050 
eS 2” bene See 16 14 73,884 82,930 156,814 135,996 
Ae re 6 1 1 6,592 Sethe aid 6,592 6,738 
SS k cn  ohe «eh. atk x2 26 11 9 9,940 140,386 150,326 129,925 
ESN re ae 6 2 2 
ED Se ee re 10 8 8 
na le 4 2 2 
re AT s/s". cos 0 wn 6 2 2 14,654 155,254 169,908 159,416 
PROMEUGK 6 binc ces rt aces 7 1 1 
West Virginia :........ 4 1 1 
MUOEOEE const cece cc 18 4 4 
NS SD 1 0 0 21,452 6,254 27,706 25,900 
NE Ste rec eS 2 0 0 
NS his tks oan bie ois 3 0 0 
ES eae 1 1 1 
eee 3 2 2 
aR Re cae 1 0 0 23,505 23,505 24,278 
Spiegel—aAll states. . . 6,301 6,159 
Ferro—All states.... 6,036 6,626 
- eesti i [—y4}. i cael 
AE AR 197 510,755 1,591,426 2,114,518 2,046,280 








Iron 


Belfont 
Blanche, 


April 22 


out were: Belfont, 
Works Co., April 6, and 
Iron & Steel Co., 


works’ 


Marting 
The steel 
were: Joliet 


furnaces blown in 
No. 4, Hlinois Steel Co., 
\pril 1; Lackawanna No. 6, April 4, 
Lackawanna No. 7, April 14, 
Steel Co.; Tod, 3rier 
April 1; Mattie, Girard 
Co., April 1; Lorain No. 4,’ Na- 
tional Tube Co., April 12, and 
New Castle, Carnegie Steel Co., April 


and 
Lackawanna 
Hill Steel Co., 


[ron 
one 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 








1915, 1914, 1913. 1912. 
Jan 51,323 60,624 89,929 66,220 
Feb 59,521 67,450 92,095 72,372 
Mar 66,009 75,534 89,123 77.791 
Apr 70,484 75,383 91,812 79,254 
May een kas 67,646 90,865 80,753 
June 63,486 87,229 81,125 
July 63,075 82,525 77,502 
Aug. 64,403 81,839 80,650 
Sep. 62,757 83,137 81,482 
Oct: 57,007 81,933 86,569 
Nov 50,042 74,322 87,985 
Dec. 48,236 63,746 89,590 
Average 61,820 62,934 83,980 80,124 
24. One Central, American Steel & 
Wire Co., was blown out. 
Robesonia, of the Robesonia Iron 
Co., Ltd., Robesonia, Pa., was blown 
out May 1. The stack will be torn 
down and a new furnace erected. 


Dinner to Mr. Billings 


Charles A. Billings has resigned as 


manager of the Brooklyn plant of 
the American Bridge Co., in order 
to devote his .entire time to personal 
interests. A dinner was given for 
Mr. Billings on April 30 at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, when the 
employes of the company presented 
him with a handsome loving cup. Mr. 
Pillings has been connected with the 
structural steel business for the past 
33 years, having served for many 
years as manager of Post & McCord, 
and later as vice treasurer and man- 
ager of the American Bridge Co. He 
1s widely and favorably known in 
the trade. 


Coke Contracts 


Pittsburgh, May 5. (By wire.)—One 
of the more important sellers of foun- 
dry coke is closing numerous contracts 
for 12-month shipments after July 1 on 
the basis of $2.50, ovens, which figure 
represents the price quoted by most 
sellers. That figure, however, is being 
shaded 10. cents when attractive lots are 
invalved and. some contracts for fuel 
continue to be offered at $2.25, ovens 
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Merriman 


Nominated for President American Society 
for Testing Materials 


Mansfield Merriman, consulting en- 
gineer, 1071 Madison avenue, New 
York, has been nominated to the 
office of president of the American 
Society for Testing Materials to suc- 
ceed President A. W. Gibbs, chief 


mechanical engineer Pennsylvania 
railroad, Philadelphia. Other nomi- 
nations follow: Vice president, W. 


H. Bixby, retired brigadier general 
U. S. A., Lanier place, Washington, 
D. C. Members of the executtve com- 
mittee: James H.° Gibboney, chief 
chemist Norfolk & Western railroad, 
Roanoke, Va.; William K. Hatt, pro- 
fessor applied mechanics, Purdue 
university, Lafayette, Ind.; John A. 
Mathews, operating manager and gen- 
eral superintendent Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Edward 
Orton Jr., dean College of Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials will 
be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, June 22 to 26, when the 
preceding nominations will be voted 
upon. 

The nominating committee  con- 
sisted of the following: J. A. Capp, 
chief of testing laboratory, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; R. L. 
Humphrey, consulting engineer, 805 
Harrison building, Philadelphia; S. 
T. Wagner, assistant engineer Phil- 
adelphia & Reading railroad, Phila- 
delphia; C. D. Young, engineer of 
tests Pennsylvania railroad, Altoona, 
Pa.; C. V. Hunnings, chemist and 
engineer of tests, American Locomo- 
tive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and S. 
W. Thompson, chemist National Lead 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Knocked Out 


The supreme court of Ohio on May 
4 rendered a decision declaring un- 
constitutional the Ohio law _forbid- 
ding the discharge of men on account 
of membership in labor unions. The 
court based its decision on a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
rendered about a month ago, when 
the Kansas law, similar to the Ohio 
statute, was declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 


Institute Directors 
New York, May 4. (By wire.)—At 
the annual meeting Monday James 
A. Burden, Troy, N. Y., president 
of the Burden Iron Co., was elected 
a director of the American Iron dnd 
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Steel Institute to succeed Ferdinand 
Roebling, who was not a’ Gahdidaté 
for re-election. Messrs. J. A. Camp- 
bell, J. C. Maben, T. J. Drummond, 
W. A. Rogers, J. F. Welborn and F., 


S. Witherbee were re-elected. 


Rehearing 


Of Sloss-Sheffield Case—Again Submitted 
to Commerce Commission 

Washington, May 4—The  Sloss- 
Sheffield pig iron case was given a 
rehearing this week before Examiner 
A. B. Pugh, representing the inter- 
state commerce commission. All the 
railoards in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory indicated that they are 
ready to join with the southern lines 
and reduce rates to points through- 





Tribute to Littlefield by 


Davenport 


The country’s loss by the death 
of Charles E. Littlefield is very 
great. He was a rare man, uniting 
in his personality, physical, mental 
and moral qualities of wunusual 
strength. Fearless, independent and 
self-reliant, no one could doubt 
where he stocd on any question, or 
what he would do when called upon 
to act according to his conviction. 
He was a great debater, lawyer and 
legislator, and it ts a pity that he 
could not have been spared longer 
to serve the country in his day and 
generation. By those who knew him 
best he will long be remembered as 
a man of high impulses, stainless 
character, unswerving devotion to 
principle, and of the greatest intel- 
lectual force, and in addition to this 
sturdy character, of the sweetest 
and most lovable disposition. 











out that territory. As northern and 
southern roads were not able to 
agree as to how the reduction was to 
be made, the commission was asked 
to do this for them. After the Cen- 
tral association phase of the case 
was argued and submitted, the east- 
ern situation was taken up, covering 
rail and water rates to New York, 
Boston, Providence and interior points 
to New York and New England, as 
well as such water points as Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. Railroad 
representatives concentrated their 
main fight against further investiga- 
tion as to these sections. 

The decision of the interstate com- 
merce commission will be awaited 
with interest. 


J. W. Deetrick, general manager, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
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town, who recently underwent an 
operation in a New York City hospital, 
has returned to his home. 


Death of Ex-Congressman 
Littlefield 


Ex-Congressman Charles E. Littlefield, 
who had been active in labor matters 
both as a member of congress and later 
as counsel for employers, died at a New 
York hospital May 2 as the result of an 
operation. In 1906, Samuel Gompers 
stumped the Maine district which .Mr. 
Littlefield represented, in opposition to 
his election, but the latter was returned. 
Mr. Littlefield, while in congress, -intro- 
duced an anti-trust bill which failed of 
passage in the senate. He resigned 
from congress several. hyéars ago to 
engage in legal practicé at New York 
City. He was 64 years of age. 


Lower Pig Rate 


Washington, May 4-—It has just 
been learned here that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Southern railroads 
have reduced their rates on pig iron 
from furnaces in Virginia to Newport 
News, and Norfolk, Va., from $1.52% 
to $1 per ton, when for export. It is 


believed that the Norfolk & Western: 


will meet the reduction, which became 
operative about 10 days ago. Virginia 
furnace interests believe the reduced 
rate will open a greater market abroad 
for them. After the war is ended, they 
think their furnaces, as well as those 
of the country generally, will face a 
tremendous demand for iron. 


Central Plant Starts 


In the presence of 250 invited 


guests and accompanied by the blow-— 


ing of whistles ihroughout the city, 
the lighting of the gas of three open 
hearth furnaces of the Central Steel 
Co., Massillon, O., May 3, inaugurated 
the beginning of the manufacture of 
steel at that plant. The lighting was 
done by Miss Gertrude Griffiths, 
daughter of General. Superintendent 
F, J. Griffiths. John P. Neale, former- 
ly of the Carnegie Steel Co., is presi- 
dent. 


Rumors of Early Merging 


New York, May 5. (By wire.)— 
Dispatches from Philadelphia _ state 
that rumors again are current there 
of early action in the proposed merger 
of the Cambria and Pennsylvania 
Steel companies. Nothing official on 
this subject is being said, bat there 
may be developments at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., which takes place next week. 


aaa Apna anpamcapetites 
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Smaller Floors Vs. Larger Sales 


RE dealers in machine tools gradually for- 
A saking the old custom of maintaining 
large stocks in commodious display 
rooms? Broach the subject to ten manufac 
turers of machine tools, and you will find nine 
arrayed against the one who upholds the prac- 
tice. 

The nine will point out to you that this 
tendency is not a matter of recent growth, but 
has been under way for several years. 

The one will emphasize the fact that this 
tendency has assumed prominence only within 
the last year or two and is the inevitable result 
conditions. 


of somewhat slow business 

The minority in the guise of a Cincinnati 
builder of milling machines and shapers says: 

“This tendency toward smaller floors is a 
natural consequence of bad times and with their 
passing we will see the big display rooms in 
evidence again. In dull times, customers ‘shop’, 
find fault with what the dealer offers and are 
very likely finally to decide upon a_second- 
hand _ tool. 

“Tn 
quality is 
tion. For instance, several years ago I had to 
have a planer in a hurry and took the only 
It was 


times, they want delivery, and 
frequently a secondary considera- 


Rt 0 l 


offer that promised immediate delivery. 
from a builder, 1,000 miles away, and I rather 
expected a poor tool. It was all of that. The 
ways were patched and the tool fell far short 
of what I would have desired, but I accepted 
it, as the shop was rushed. 

“It’s the man with the display and the stock 
that takes business when times are good.” 

Now, let the calcium rest upon one of the 
majority, one of the largest tool builders in 
the Cincinnati district. 
own case,” he says, “is ample con- 
firmation of the trend toward smaller floors. 
The dealers who handle our tools in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, have all given 
up their down-town rooms and are doing a 
satisfactory amount of business through the 
aid of catalogs and demonstrations of the tool 


“Our 


in operation in other plants. 
“The investment and fixed charges are so 
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much less that the dealer is almost forced into 
the change. Adequate display space in the 
down-town high-rent district is in many cases 
prohibitive owing to its cost. 

“Sales are just as easy to make. A _ pros- 
pective customer visits the dealer, under the 
new order, and is shown a catalog display that 
will give him a line on what he wants.  In- 
stead of visiting a floor full of tools right 
beside the office, he is whisked by automobile 
to a warehouse maintained some distance away 
in the -low-rent district. Or, he may be taken 
to a shop where the tool is operating and wit- 
ness the machine under actual service condi- 
tions. 

“The customer is shown as much, or more, 
with only a little more time taken up in the 
The cost to the dealer is con- 
few cents for 


demonstration. 
fined to rental for office room, < 
gasoline and in case of the larger ones, ware- 
house rental. 
“T think the 
passed.” 
Conditions in Pittsburgh confirm the views 


of the majority. 


day of the large floor has 


Owing to high real estate values, most ma- 
chine tool dealers in that city rely upon cata- 
logs, detailed drawings and oral descriptions 
to interest prospective purchasers of new equip- 
ment. When possible and convenient, practical 
demonstrations are given in shops where dupli- 
cate installations have been made. 

Only three dealers representing builders in 
out-of-town territory, carry stock machines for 
display in Pittsburgh. Display rooms almost 
necessarily are located some distance from the 
business center of the city, where property 
values and rentals are reasonable. Two dis- 
play rooms in Pittsburgh are located in Water 
street, and the third is 15 or 20 blocks from 
the commercial and financial center of the 
city. Builders of heavy rolling mill equip- 
ment, for obvious reasons, make no attempt 
to carry stock displays, either in warehouse or 


at their plants. 


“While we enjoy showing machines to pros- 
find it necessary to 
upon the so-called 


customers, we 
depend more and more 
talking qualities of the equipment we handle,” 


pective 
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one Pittsburgh dealer said a few days ago. 
“Display rooms offer many advantages, but 
they are almost out of the question in con- 
gested cities. There’s nothing we like better 
than a practical demonstration at a shop where 
satisfactory installations have been made.” 


What of the Future? 


EXT to getting as much business as is 
N possible in the present, American ma- 

chine tool manufacturers are most keen- 
ly interested in what the future has in store 
for them. One of the questions now upper- 
most in the minds of machine tool makers has 
to do with the possible effect on the future of 
the industry of the big sales of machine tools 
now being made, both for export and to domes- 
tic manufacturers, for use in making shrapnel 
and other war materials. In some quarters 
it is feared much of this machinery will be 
rebuilt for the second hand market; in others 
it is contended that due to the severe usage it 
is receiving a large part of it will be unfit for 
further use. The answer to this question de- 
pends in part on factors which as yet are un- 
certain, such as the duration of the war, etc. 
A good deal of the machinery used in making 
shrapnel and other war material, however, is 
of a special rather than a general character; 
then, too, it is being paid for with foreign 
money. Thus machine tool manufacturers gen- 
erally seem to have little cause for worry. 

On the whole, the machinery trade appears 
to have good ground to look upon the future 
optimistically. The present volume of business 
was entirely unlooked for and under normal 
conditions would not have come at all. At the 
same time, general business conditions are show- 
ing a tendency toward greater activity. Apart 
from this, to look to the future in a proper 
frame of mind, it is only necessary to recall 
various occasions in the past when unlooked 
for developments brought great prosperity to 
the machine tool industry. Such development 
was the “bicycle craze”; another like it was 
the “automobile craze”. Undoubtedly many 
industries now in their infancy some day will 
aid greatly in absorbing the output of machine 





tool plants. In the machine tool industry as 
in few others, something always seems to hap- 
pen when it is most needed, something to upset 
expectations and bring prosperity to the trade. 
Who knows but that an “airship craze” may 
be the next important epoch in the history of 
the machine tool industry? 


He Feared No Man 


T THE recent annual banquet of ‘the 
A American Anti-Boycott Association, in 
New York, at which a testimonial of 
$10,000, enclosed in a silver case representing 
a law book, was presented to Daniel Daven- 
port, the able counsel of the association, the 
presentation speech in behalf of over 200 mem- 
bers was made by Ex-Congressman Charles E, 
Littlefield, who said of Mr. Davenport: 

“He has discharged the duty imposed upon 
him by you in fear of the ever-living God and 
without the fear of man.” 

More truthful and expressive words cannot 
be found to describe Mr. Littlefield himself, 
whose death in New York last Sunday means 
a great loss to the cause of justice among men. 
It is customary in some quarters to belittle the 
services of lawyers in the halls of legislation, 
but no one is better equipped to serve his 
country than is the lawyer who, in addition 
to his legal training, has had practical experi- 
ence with business and has the courage to 
defy the unjust demands of the labor agitator. 
Such a man was Charles Edgar Littlefield, 
who, while a representative in congress from 
Maine, stood firm as a rock agamst all vicious 
legislation proposed in the alleged interest of 
the workingman. He was a man of marked 
ability, integrity and courage. His retirement 
from congress was a great loss, but he found 
a field of usefulness and distinction in the 
metropolis. His unexpected passing away at 
the age of 64 is deeply regretted by all who 
knew of his record, and particularly by those 
who because it had been their privilege to be 
thrown intimately in contact with him, admired 
him as a tireless fighter and loved him as a 
man of highest character. The country needs 
more men of his type in public life. 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products May 5, average for April, 1915, average for February, 1915, and average 
for May, 1914. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Aver. Average Average Aver. 





Prices for for for Prices for for for =a 
May 5, Apr., Feb., May, May 5, Apr., Feb., May, = 
1915. 1915. 1915. 1914, 1915. 1915. 1915. 1914. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $14.55 $14.55 $14.63 $14.90 SN a eee $1.34 $1.36 $1.31 $1.29 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh..... 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.90 Beams, Pattsperen.. 65 -ccsseve 1.20 1.154 1.10 1.15 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.45 13.45 13.70 14.09 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 1.359 1.30 1.25 1.25 
Northern No, 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.15 1.11 1.10 1.125 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 Tank plates, Chicago..... aia 1,34 1.28 1.27 1.29 
Malleable, Bessemer, Chgo..... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1,359 1.30 1.25 1.25 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 9.75 9.50 9.50 10.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1,80 1.80 1.80 1.87 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton. 12.75 12.75 12.75 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.37 
een Meenas EO. weve s<cosse 13.25 13.25 13.50 14.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh... 3.40 3.30 3.01 2.80 
2 No. 2X Virginia furnace...... 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.55 1.59 1.55 1.37 
e No, 2X foundry, Philadelphia.. 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.75 Connellsville fur. coke contr... 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.00 
: Ferro mang., Balt., (prompt)... 100.00 100.00 68.00* 38.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
& ES NR Re See een eae 19.00 19.50 19.50 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh.... 11.75 11.90 11.55 12.00 
Pa Sheet bars, Pbgh....... ad 20.00 19.60 20.00 21.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 11.25 11.25 9.75 10.75 
2 Steel bars; Chicago....... howe 1.39 1.38 1.31 1.29 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 9.25 9.30 9.44 9.94 
3 Steel bars;) Pittsburgh......... 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.15 No, 1 wrought eastern Pa..... 12.50 12.50 11.50 12.50 
es Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 1,17 1.125 1.12 1.22 No. 1 wrought, Chgo...... 5.3% 8.50 8.55 8.88 8.63 
= Lron bars, Cleveland, local del’y 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.25 Rerolling rails, Chgo.......... 10.00 9.85 9.62 11.25 Ee 
srom:Dere, Chigo. mill... cescce 1.15 1.15 1,15 1.10 Car < dtiecis, Che6.....%... 9.75 9.80 10.00 11.38 fe 
4 Nominal, 
: (For Appitrionat Prices SEE PaGE 946.) 
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outhern rices Advance 


And More Cheerful Sentiment Prevails in Dixie—April Sales in Chicago Show 


Large Increase Over March—Some Improvement in Other Centers 





Philadelphia, May 3.—A continua- ticipating in the more active move- are pending, including one for 3,000 
tion of more widespread interest by ment of southern iron. A Baltimore tons for Italy, upon which the present 
Ss; leaves buyers and 





pig iron buyers in this territory in pipe foundry closed for about 4,000 ocean freight, 5: 

connection with some sporadic price tons of Alabama No. 3 at $9, Birm- sellers about 15s apart in their price 
advances by Virginia and southern ingham, for last half and 1,000 to view. 

makers furnishes further signs of 2,000 tons of eastern Pennsylvania : 

some betterment in the general situa- No. 2X, at around $14.25, delivered : a Bufislo Market Quiet 

tion. Consumption appears to be slowly large pipe maker in this territory Buffalo, May 4.—Sales during the 
expanding. The low prices recently bought 1,000 tons of southern for a week were small and the inquiry for 
made and which still prevail in some western plant and is making other jron in the Buffalo market was light. 
directions are the offsetting factors purchases; another eastern Pennsyl- While an effort has been made Mies 
to favorable sentiment among eastern vania pipe shop is figuring on 6,000 the recent Buffalo drive to hold prices 
Pennsylvania producers. Individual tons of low grade for forward deliv- at a $13 minimum for foundry grades 
price advances by several makers ery. On Northern foundry grades, for delivery over last half. one a the 
which have featured the week include prices remain at $14 to $14.25, Phila- producing ‘interests has been quoting 
a new schedule on Virginia iron of delphia, for No. 2X, with a better mis- from $12.50 to $12.75 on the lower 
$13, furnace, for No. 2X; $12.50 for cellaneous demand. Steel making silicon irons and states for the present 
No. 2 plain and $12.25 for No. 3 and grades show a _ wider inquiry. A _ that $13 is a sufficient high maximum 


lower grades for the remainder of the F'hiladelphia machinery foundry has for No. 2X foundry. The other in- 
year by the Virginia Iron, Coal & asked 4,000 tons of standard Bes- terests are holding for $13 to $13.25 
Coke Co. Other Virginia makers, semer for the next several months. on this grade, while one producing 
however, have been selling at the The 3,000 tons basic inquiry from interest has booked about all of the 
old price of $12.50 for No. 2X and Phoenixville, Pa., for May-July has iron that it cares to take on for the 
a sale of 1,500 tons to a Richmond not been closed. One maker quoted present. A spread of $1, in the ab- 
buyer was done on this basis. A $13.75, delivered, and another $14, on sence of a definite schedule, about 
leading southern maker, after more this business. The General Electric covers the range of prices on all 
liberal sales at $9.50, has advanced Co. recently placed 2,000 tons of low grades from $12.50 as a minimum on 
to $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 for phosphorus with a Lebanon maker. gray forge to $13.50 as the maximum 
any delivery and has refused offers Other sales of 1,500 tons were closed on No. 1 foundry. 





during the past two or three days at by this seller in the week. Another Malleable is holding at $13 to $13.25 
the old figure. Other southern mak- 1,000 tons of low phosphorus has been There is continued ‘activity in Me te 
ers are advancing. Eastern buyers, sold by an eastern maker for Canadian coal iron. with prices keeping at 
principally pipe works, have been par- delivery and. other export inquiries $15.75. to $17.25, according to grade 


(For complete prices see page 946.) 
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and analysis, while $19 to $20 is being 
secured on the special brands. 


Basic Moderately Stronger 


Pittsburgh, May 4—Demand for 
steel-making grades of pig iron con- 
tinues fairly active, but many of the 
pending inquiries are indefinite. A 
Sharon consumer has taken 4,000 tons 
of third quarter basic at $12.65, val- 
ley, or 15 cents above the previous 
market price. The Westinghouse 
Machine Co. has closed for 4,000 tons 
of third and fourth quarter foundry 
grades at about $12.50, valley, for 
No. 2. Demand for steel making iron 
for foreign shipment continues heavy, 
but no additional sales have been 
made by valley interests. Sales of 
southern basic the last few days are 
understood to have involved 50,000 
tons for delivery to Mediterranean 
points, and sales of eastern bessemer 
for export are +described as about 
equally heavy. Despite activity last 
month, steel making grades were un- 
changed in position, according to 
monthly statistics compiled by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., whose reports show 
the average price of bessemer and 
basic to be $13.60 and $12.50, respect- 
ively, at valley points. Neither grade 
has changed position for three 
months. 


Fair Buying 


Cleveland, May 4-—There is fair 
buying of pig iron in a quiet way and 
we note the sale of 1,000 tons to a 
foundry in northern Ohio on _ the 
basis of $13, furnace, for No. 2 foun- 
dry. Numerous sales of smaller lots 
were made. Prices in Cleveland and 
vicinity are well maintained, but con- 
cessions are made for distant ship- 
ment. 


April Sales Exceed March 


Chicago, May 4.—Sales of pig iron by 
Chicago dealers during April exceeded 
those of March three to five times. 
March was an unusually light month 
and the early part of April was equally 
devoid of important developments, but 
the latter part of the month, and 
especially the final week, saw much 
increase in bookings and the final score 
brought the total of sales to a more 
satisfactory figure. One concern finds 
sales of April this year three times those 
of the same month in 1914 and about 
equal to those in April, 1913. How- 
ever, prices this year were much lower 
than for either of the other years. 

f Ne: 2 


per cent 


Northern foundry iron « 
22 


wm O& 


grade, containing 1.75 to 
silicon, is being sold at $13, Chicago fur- 
nace, for last half delivery. Other 
sellers are endeavoring to establish 
$13.25, Chicago furnace, for this delivery 
and any increase in favorable condition 
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in the market probably will bring all 
sellers to this level. Inquiry is active 
and is showing more interest in malle- 
able iron than for some time. One 
inquiry in hand is for 1,000 tons of 
malleable for a Chicago melter and 
another asks for 2,000 tons for a St. 
Louis concern. Among the remaining 
inquiry is one for 1,000 tons of high 
silicon and one for 2,000 tons of foun- 
dry iron and several for 1,000 tons of 
the same grade. 

A valve manufacturer, who was 
inquiring last week for high silicon and 
foundry iron, is said to have closed for 
about 1,000 tons of silveries and about 
10,000 tons of northern and southern 
foundry, the tonnage having been 
divided among at least four sellers. This 
iron is for delivery during last half. 

\ feature of the week is the strength- 
ening of quotations on southern iron. 
Almost all brands represented in  Chi- 
cago are being quoted at $10, Birming- 
ham, for last half delivery with some 
sellers willing to take a limited tonnage 
for immediate shipment at $9.75, Birm- 
ingham, and in some quarters $9.50 may 
still be done for immediate shipment or 
for future delivery. Iron at the latter 
price, however, is growing scarcer. 


Southern Iron Advances 


Cincinnati, May 4. — All Alabama 
stacks have advanced quotations from 
25 to 50 cents a ton, and southern No. 
2 foundry iron is now quoted at from 
$9.75 to $10, Birmingham basis. The 
former figure is generally given for the 
third quarter, and the latter for the 
last quarter of the year. Iron for 
prompt delivery can be had from one or 
two sources at $9.50, Birmingham basis. 
Tennessee iron is quoted at from $9.75 
to $10, Birmingham basis, for the last 
half, with the former figure prevailing 
in most cases through the entire six 
months. Southern Ohio iron is not as 
strong as southern iron, because it has 
not been selling as heavily as the latter, 
and is limited to a much smaller terri- 
tory. The price is unchanged at $12.75, 
Ironton basis, for No. 2 foundry. No 
inquiries of importance are before the 
market, as sales are being made mostly 
by salesmen purely through solicitation. 


Some Improvement 


St. Louis, May 4—The pig iron 
situation gives evidence of improve- 
ment, at least locally. Sales were 
made last week of 800 tons of south- 
ern pig, 150 tons of high silicon, and 
150 tons of northern, and inquiries 
are in the market today for 500 to 
1,000 tons of southern No. 3, and 500 
tons of southern No. 2. The last 
inquiry was for 800 tons, but 300 tons 
were sold ‘today. Southern No. 2 is 
quoted at $9.75 to $10. Northern iron 


(For complete prices see page 946.) 
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is offered at $13, Ironton and Chicago 
furnaces. 


South is Cheerful 


Birmingham, Ala., May 4.—Birming- 
ham pig iron at last has again reached 
$10 on some sales and the advance in 
price has brought optimism to the 
whole industrial district. Best esti- 
mates are that fully 250,000 tons and 
possibly as high as 300,000 were sold 
by Birmingham furnace operators 
during April. 

Sales have been so heavy that one 
maker has temporarily withdrawn 
from the market, stating that the 
company has sold up to its capacity 
and its stocks on hand. The prevail- 
ing quotation is $9.75 for No. 2 foun- 
dry. One company has closed @h 
order at that quotation for,Ne. 3 and 
some few sales have been made at 
$10 for No. 2 for the first time since 
the war started. 

Inquiry still is brisk and the major- 
ity of local operators say they can 
see no reason why the ground gained 
cannot be permanently held and the 
improvement continued. One large 
maker predicts that $10 will be the 
prevailing quotation within another 
week, 

The new business has been with the 
general trade as well as the large 
users of iron. One company sold over 
80,000 tons alone during April. An- 
other sales manager states that since 
Jan. 1 his company has closed orders 
for over a million and a quarter 
dollars’ worth of pig iron, 

Makers contribute the improvement 
to a realization on the part of buyers 
that cheaper iron could not be had. 
Ever since the war started, buyers 
have been holding off, it is said, and 
permitting their stocks to dwindle to 
practically nothing in the hope that 
the bottom would drop altogether out 
of the market and they would be 
able to buy iron at simply their own 
figures. Thus for months and months 
they have been holding off until final- 
ly the point was reached at which 
they had to replenish their stocks 
and the present improvement, which 
is understood here to be general in 
all parts of the country, has resulted. 


Buying to Sell Later 


New York, May 4.—One of the most 
interesting developments of the pig 
iron situation in this district in many 
months is the announcement now 
made by sellers of the purchasé, pure- 
ly as an investment, of 75,000 to 100,- 
000 tons of various grades by New 
York City capitalists, who are in no 
way connected with the iron and steel 
trade. These sales formed a consid- 
erable part of the large volume of 
quiet transactions referred to in The 
lron Trade Review a week ago. The 
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buyers have operated both individually 
and as a syndicate. They are pre- 
pared to carry the iron on the banks 
of the furnaces or in store for a year 
or more, if necessary, in the belief 
that a substantial advance of the 
present low prices is only a question 
of time. The financing of the plan 
is being done partially by the issu- 
ance through warehouse companies of 
warrants against the iron on hand. 
Both northern and southern foundry 
and steel-making grades are involved 
in thé sales and the tonnage is to be 
made up both from iron in stock and 
from the output of the furnaces over 


a future period. Some middle west- 
ern steel-making grades, but little 
eastern and no Buffalo iron have 


been a part of these transactions. A 
purchase several weeks ago for spec- 
ulative account in the Buffalo district, 
previously covered, represents an en- 
tirely different matter. Sellers are 
inclined to attach much significance 
to this investment buying of iron by 
New York capitalists, as an expres- 
sion of the confidence of business 
men in the ability of the market to 
re-establish itself. Some other good- 
sized lots of metal, principally south- 
been purchased by iron 
and a good-sized block 

iron taken by a 


ern, have 

merchants 

of southern 
British firm. 

Locally, the market continued 
to show a fair volume, most of which 
is being done without general in- 
quiry. A buyer at a sound point 
closed for 3,000 to 5,000 tons of foun- 
dry from Pennsylvania furnaces and 
a pipemaker took a second block of 
5,000 tons of Alabama iron for south- 
ern plants. A western Pennsylvania 
radiator company is out for 1,000 tons 
or more. Prices in this territory 
reflect keen competition and are little 
changed, though some of the Penn- 
sylvania furnaces have been tighten- 
ing their schedules. Export business 
has been held up by higher ocean 
freights, which now are 55s to Italy 
and about 40s to the British Isles. 
A shipment of 10,000 tons of besse- 
mer recently sold by a valley maker 
may be blocked by the inability to 
get reasonable rates. It now devel- 
ops that the 6,000 tons of high sil- 
icon malleable recently bought by the 
American Radiator Co. for Hull, Eng- 
land, was taken by a western Penn- 
sylvania furnace instead of a Buffalo 
maker, 


was 


has 


The firm name of the Edgar Allen 
Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, has been changed to the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Co. This com- 
operates foundries at Chicago 
Ill, and New Castle, Del., 
manufacture of manganese 


American Manganese 


pany 
Heights, 
fer the 
steel castings. 
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More Vessels Are Placed 


Three More Contracts Made With Eastern Yards— 
Pennsylvania Distributes Large Tonnage 


Philadelphia, May 3.—Another burst 
of steamship awards resulted the past 
week in three additional vessels being 
Atlantic yards, bringing 
the total of the movement begun 
some months ago to 31. The Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation received 
an 8,400-gross ton tank steamship from 
the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., a 
British company, making the third of 
its type now building for that com- 
pany at the Wilmington yard, and 
also a 7,400-gross ton tanker for the 


placed with 


Mexican Petroleum Co. The Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation took 
a tank steamer from the Cuban Dis- 


tilling Co. Eastern plate makers will 
furnish about 5,000 tons of plates and 
Pittsburgh mills about 2,500 tons of 
shapes for the Anglo-Saxon and Mex- 
ican Petroleum boats. The Fore River 
tonnage has not yet been placed. One 
estimate of an shipbuilder 
places the number of boats still in the 
figuring stage at nine. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has dis- 
tributed orders against its recent in- 
quiries for 20,000 to 25,000 tons of 
steel, largely plates for 2,100 cars to 
be built at Altoona, but details are 
rather vague. The Carnegie, Cambria 
and a third company, perhaps others, 
received portions of this tonnage. It 
it reported that a flat price was made 
for the time covered which was over 
rest of the year. The Reading 
has placed with two eastern plate 
makers a small tonnage for locomo- 
tives to be built in its own shop. The 
volume of orders is well maintained 
with eastern Pennsylvania plate mak- 
ers with operations at 75 to 85 per 
There is less talk of price con- 


eastern 


the 


cent. 
cessions and 1.20c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.359c, Philadelphia, represents the 
market. 


Boat to Maryland Steel Co. 


New York, May 4.—The 
Steel Co., it now is learned, recently 


Maryland 
was awarded another merchant vessel 
H. Bull Steamship Co.; the 
more of plates will go 
Two other 


for the A. 
2,000 tons or 
to the Cambria Steel Co. 
vessels of a similar type were placed 
by this line with the same yard at 
different intervals during the past 
several months, so that the new award 
increases the total to three. The Mary- 
land Steel Co. now has under contract 
seven merchant vessels recently taken, 
the others including three for the 
American-Hawatian Steamship Co. and 
line. A number 


one for the Munson 


(For complete prices see page 946.) 


in the mar- 
elevated 


of other vessels still are 
ket. Further subway and 
railroad sections now coming out along 
with the activity in marine construc- 
tion, are the principal sources of plate 
the present time in this 
district. New business is not brisk, 
but is better. Specifications are good 
and prices show reasonable firmness at 
1,369c, New York, or 1.20c, Pittsburgh. 


business at 


Demand Heavier 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—The 
vania railroad has informally awarded 
for a part of material in- 
volved in the cars to be built at its 
Altoona shops, but the details of the 
order are not known here. Pittsburgh 
roll about 2,500 tons of 
to be built 


Pennsyl- 


contracts 


will 
for 


mills 


shapes ocean vessels 
in eastern yards. 
Plates are being held at 1.20c by 


leading makers, but material is offered 


at 1.10c by at least two mills. Speci- 
fications last month were. slightly 
heavier than those taken in March. 


Prices Firmer 


Cleveland, May 4.—There is con- 
siderable activity in light plates in 
the Cleveland district and prices are 
firmer with 1.15c, Pittsburgh, as the 
lowest price available, except, perhaps, 
on very desirable business, while 1.20c 


is asked in many cases. 


Piates Continue Weak 


Chicago, May 4. 
tonnage of steel plates is being taken 


-Somewhat better 
at present, although weakness is still 
apparent, shading of $1 to $2 per ton 
under the quotation of 1.39c, Chicago 


mill, being heard of here and there. 
Within the past 10 days somewhat 
better specifications have been re- 


ceived for steel ‘plates, but it is not 
yet sufficient to satisfy smaller mak- 
ers and put an end to shading of the 


quotation. 


Boiler Contracts.—The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., New York City, through 


its Pittsburgh office, has taken a con- 
tract for 28 850-horsepower Stirling 
and Babcock & Wilcox boilers of 50 
pounds pressure, for Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co., Cleveland. The Stirling 
boilers will be used to furnish steam 
for the blast furnace plant and the 


open hearth steel department; the Bab- 
& Wilcox will be used 
waste the open 


boilers 
heat 


cock 
to utilize 
furnaces. 


for 


hearth 
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Pennsy is Buying Sheets 
For Box Car Sidings—Usual Differentials on Galvanized 
Are Abandoned on Account of High Price of Spelter 


Philadelphia, May 3.—About 2,500 
tons of No. 12 gage or heavy sheets 
for box car siding are included in the 
requirements of car material now 
being distributed by the Pennsylvania 
railroad for its Altoona shops. East- 
ern Pennsylvania makers have been 
figuring on this business. Sheet orders 
have been livelier the past week with 
eastern Pennsylvania makers than at 
anytime in several months and the 
tonnage sent to the mills has been 
the best. Not only are specifications 
more liberal from various consumers, 
but there is some supplemental buying 
under way which has been necessitated 
because of the fact that users under- 
estimated their forward needs when 
closing sometime back. Pacific coast 
orders ‘still are light. Prices are 
unchanged at 1.459c to 1.509c, Phila- 
delphia, or 1.30c to 1.35c, Pittsburgh, 
for No. 10 gage blue annealed. 


Spelter Boosts Sheets 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Several makers 
of galvanized steel sheets have ad- 
vanced prices to 3.60c and above for 
No. 28 gage because of the high price 
of spelter, but material continues to 
be offered at less than 3.40c from cer- 
tain makers. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co.’s price is 3.40c for base 
size. Blue annealed sheets are being 
held at 1.35c for No. 10 gage. Black 
sheets are quotable at a spread from 
1.80c to 1.90c for base size. The 
leading interest is operating sheet 
mills at approximately 70 per cent 
of capacity. 


Sheets Advance 


Cincinnati, May. 4—Galvanized sheets 
have advanced again, due to the high 
price of spelter. One large rolling mill 
in this district is out of the market 
entirely on this grade, while others are 
quoting from 3.50c to 3.60c, Pittsburgh 
basis, for 28 gage. The former price is 
for immediate shipment, while the lat- 
ter is for delivery into June. Black 
sheets No. 28 gage are quoted at from 
1.80c to 1.85c, Pittsburgh basis. 


Spelter Governs Price 


Cleveland, May 4-—On galvanized 
sheets, the usual differentials have 
been abandoned on account of the 
high price of spelter and quotations 
are based largely on the amount of 
spelter required for a ton. On the 
lighter gages, as high as 3.60c, Pitts- 


burgh, is quoted. Reports of price 


shading below 1.80c, Pittsburgh, on 
No. 28 black are heard. 


Some Out of Market 


Chicago, May 4.—With the spelter 
market emulating a sky rocket, mak- 
ers of galvanized sheets are not anx- 
ious to take business. Consumers of 
galvanized sheets are equally unwill- 
ing to buy at present prices and are 
being discouraged by sellers in every 
possible way. The leading independ- 
ent maker in this territory is entirely 
out of the market, as it has been for 
several weeks, and will not take an 
order under 4.19c, Chicago mill. Even 
at this price none but a regular cus- 
tomer desiring accommodation would 
be considered. Representatives of 
some Ohio mills are willing to take on 
a limited tonnage at 3.60c, Pittsburgh, 
and others are asking 3.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 28 gage. 

Black sheets remain steady at for- 
mer quotations, which are regarded 
by mill men as too low under the 
conditions. An increase is noted in 
the demand for painted sheets and 
terne plates which are being used in 
place of galvanized in many places 
where they will give equal service. 

A report that the Inland Steel Co. 
intends to stop making galvanized 
sheets is officially denied. 


Tin Plate Weaker 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bulk of the tin 
plate for shipment this season has 
been sold, concessions are being of- 
fered by some makers for prompt 
delivery. Frequent reports are heard 
that $3.20 has been shaded for base 
boxes. Additional tin plate capacity 
in this district includes 20 mills for 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Co. Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; three mills for the 
Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
\ orkville, O., and 10 or 12 mills for 
the Standard Tin Plate Co., Canons- 
burg, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh office of La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, O., has 
been moved from 2320 to 1318 the Oli- 
ver building, Pittsburgh. 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., manufacturer of stamping presses, 
has established an office and ware- 
room at 622 West Washington street 
Chicago. The growing volume of 
business of this company in the cen- 
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tral west made it necessary to estab- 
lish this branch, where a line of stan- 
dard presses and parts will be kept in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


e 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Municipal Lettings in East Not Large— 
Prices Slowly Getting Stronger 
New York, May 4.—Newark, N. J., 
has entered the market for 3,710 tons 
of class B cast iron pipe, ranging 
from 6 to 36 inches in size, and for 
850 tons of 6 to 12-inch high-pressure 
pipe. Bids are to be taken on May 
6. This is the leading new public 
proposition offered in the cast iron 
pipe market in metropolitan and sur- 
rounding territory. Municipal lettings 
continue less voluminous, although 
the’ private buying an@’ the general 
tonnage of the market are well main- 
tained, and producers are feeling 
more cheerful over the outlook. This 
latter sentiment is reflected in a grad- 
ually stronger price situation. The 
Warren Foundry & Machine Co. has 
taken 215 tons of 18-inch for Beverly, 
Mass., at $22.50, delivered. Bids are 
going in this week on 880 tons of 
6 to 16 and specials for the water 
department of this city. Bids are in 
on 285 tons of 4 to 12’s for Laurer, 
Md., but no award has been an- 
nounced. 
More Demand 


Chicago, May 4.—Fairly. good ton- 
nages of cast iron pipe are being 
inquired for by municipalities in ‘the 
west and the cast iron pipe market is 
looking up. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was low 
bidder last week on 3,500 tons of 
large sizes for Cincinnati, but the 
award has not yet been made. Mont- 
rose, Colo., will open bids May 6 on 
i,500 tons, Highland Park, Mich., May 
10 on 600 tons, and Middletown, O., 
May 7, on 200 tons. Bids were opened 
May 3 at Detroit for 500 tons of high 
pressure type and at Morning Sun 
la., on 225 tons, 


Shrapnel Order 


W. B. Seelig, secretary of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., announces his com- 
pany has in process of manufacture 
100,000 shrapnel shells for Europe; 
shipment and has received a further 
order for 300,000 shells .upon which 
work will begin at once. Both orders 
are sub-contracts from the Bethlehem 
Steel. Corporation. 


The Aluminum Co. of America has 
shifted its New York office from 99 
John street to the new Equitable build- 
ing. It has a suite of nine rooms on 
the 30th floor of the new building. 
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Priees for Bar: Contracts 


On Basis of 1.20c, Pittsburgh, for the Implement Trade 
from July to January—Some Sales at Higher Prices 


Philadelphia, May 3.—Prices on steel 
bars to the implement trade for the 
season of 1915 now are being quoted 
by various makers and these are on 
the 1.20c, Pittsburgh, for 
delivery from July to January. The 
mills this year are willing to quote 
only six months ahead and the buying 
after Jan. 1 will follow at later dates, 
if this plan is maintained. Implement 
manufacturers in this territory as yet 


basis, of 


have done little regarding their sea- 
son’s requirements, but they now are 
expected to take early action. There 


are more inquiries current at present 
for third other buyers 
including jobbers 
and the mills generally 
been quoting 1.25c, Pittsburgh, 
that period. One small contract 


quarter trom 


and manufacturing 
have 


for 


Was 


users 


closed on that basis. Specifications 
and new business are only fair. The 
requirements for the new Campbell 
Soup plant near Gloucester will not 
be ready for figures for some time. 
Prices show firmness at 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.359c, Philadelphia, for 


prompt or second quarter. 


Steel Bars Active 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Demand for steel 
bars in April was much heavier than in 
March and most mills predict tonnages 
in May will exceed those of the pre- 
30-day Steel bars are 
firm at 1.20c quarter and 
125¢ for third Agricultural 
implement makers are expected to figure 
the market this month. 
roll tonnages 
manufacture of and 


period. 
for 
quarter. 


ceding 
second 


prominently in 
Mills 
for the 
other war material for belligerent Euro- 


continue to heavy 


shrapnel 


pean nations, but details of such orders 
most instances for 
obvious reasons. The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. is erecting a number of build- 
ings to fill contracts in the least 
sible time for about $25,000,000 worth of 


are withheld in 


pos- 


material. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. is reported to be negotiating 
for buildings owned by the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., 


where, it is said, a large order for one 
‘of the allies filled. bars 
are being held at 1.25¢ by most makers 


will be Iron 


in this district. 
Sales at Advance ‘ 
Cleveland, May 4. 


siderable 


Sales of a con- 
have 


1.25c, 


tonnage of steel bars 
third 


Pittsburgh, and fourth quarter at 1.30c, 


been made for quarter at 


For second 


Pittsburgh, is 


Pittsburgh. quarter de- 


livery, 1.20c, being 


maintained, except on reinforcing bars 
in competition with re-rolling material. 
Steel Bars Firm 

May 4.—New 


steel bars is not large, although some 


Chicago, business in 


tonnage is being taken on new con- 
tracts to fill out consumers’ require- 
ments for the next two months. For 
the most part, consumers are well 
covered for the present quarter and 
tonnages specified during April indi- 
cate that most of this steel will be 
taken. 


taken by agricul- 


probabili- 


Interest 1s being 


tural makers in 
ties for requirements during last half 


holding a firm 


implement 


and steel makers are 
attitude against making contracts run- 
1916. Much 
the past 


former custom of 


ning longer than Jan. 1, 
done in few 
vears to break the 
contracting for a full year from July 
the 


stronger 


work has been 


probability of success 
seems now than 

While quotations have not yet been 
made for last half, it seems probable 


1.44c, Chicago mill, will be asked for 


1, : aad 
ever before. 


third and fourth quarter on finished 
steel products to the general trade, 
although probably agricultural imple- 


ment makers will obtain their require- 
ments at $1 per ton less, following the 
usual trade custom. 

Prompt Delivery Urged 


Buffalo, May 4.—Mills and agencies 


in’ the Buffalo district report that it 
is becoming more difficult to make 
deliveries on bar material, and _ par- 
ticularly to make them as promptly 
as customers demand. Prices are be- 
ing held firmly at 1.20c, base, for 
second quarter deliveries, with little 


or no disposition on the part of the 
producers, up to the present, to quote 
on deliveries beyond July 1. 
Bar Iron Prices Steady 

May 4.—Bar iron is at a 
minimum and new business is entirely 
in small the 
being sufficient for operations not in 
cent 
business conditions, 
LASc, 
no producer seems 
anxious to this 
effort to obtain a larger share of the 


Chicago, 


tonnages, aggregate 


excess of 50 per capacity. In 
spite of the slack 
the price remains stationary at 
Chicago mill, and 
shade price in an 
tonnage. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, May 4. — No change is 
reflected by the market for hoops or 
bands which are quoted ‘at’ 1.25¢° and 


1.20c, respectively. Cold rolled shafting 
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and screw stocks are being held at 68 
per cent off by mast makers, but some 
material is being offered at 70 per cent 
off for immediate acceptance. 


Te . 
Wire Mills 

Are Very Busy in Cleveland District—Not 

Much Buying 
‘Cleveland, O., May 4.—The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. reports that 
it is operating at about 90 per cent 
of capacity and is extremely busy in 
Prices 
this district 


some of its departments. are 


being well maintained in 
and there is considerable pressure for 
deliveries, but buying is not such as 
to test quotations, as nearly all con- 
sumers are under contract. 
Getting Behind 
3uffalo, May 4.—Selling interests in 
the Buffalo territory report that mills 
are getting from 30 to 60 days behind 
and that 
pressing for material in 
wire and wire products. There is no 
let-up in sight at the 
wire products demand, a considerable 


purchasers are 
both 


in deliveries 
hard 


present for 


portion of which is for export. 
Domestic Demand Light 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Manufacturers of 


wire products are operating plants at 
practically maximum capacity as a result 
of heavy orders placed for export since 
the outbreak of the European war. Do- 
continues comparatively 


the 


demand 
and $1.55 
market for nails, although new custom- 
ers are quoted $1.60 a keg. The 60 cent 
differential for galvanizing is maintained 


mestic 


light seems to represent 


by all makers. 


Pipe Advanced 


we 


Two Dollars Per Ton—Three Zones for Oil 
Country Goods 


Pittsburgh, May 4. — Iron and steel 
pipe have been advanced about $2 a 
ton. The National Tube Co. under 


date of May 1 sent out new cards show- 
ing an advance of $2 a ton on black and 
pipe and_ boiler 
company 


standard 
National 


cards on oil 


galvanized 
The 


new 


tubes. also has 
country goods 


Louisiana 


issued 


for mid-continent, Texas and 


delivery points. Cards provide no 


increases in price, but delivered quota- 
tions are made to three zones instead of 
one, providing a more equitable arrange- 


ment of prices which are based upon 


actual freight rates. Iron pipe makers 
have boosted black pipe $2 a ton; gal- 
vanized iron pipe under 6 inches has 


been advanced $4 a ton; galvanized iron 
pipe over 6 inches has been boosted $2 
Wrought iron boiler tubes have 
Steel 


a ton. 
advanced one point or 


$2 a ton. 
and iron pipe were advanced Feb, 11. It 
is understood a large tonnage of steel 


pipe has been placed with a local maker 


for western shipment. 
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Low Phosphorus Scrap 


Shows Some Advance in the East—Improvement in 


Sentiment in Chicago District 


Philadelphia, May 4—Buying of old 
material in the eastern Pennsylvania 
feld remains in the quiet state of the 
past several weeks. In some grades, 
prices have yielded somewhat, but on 
the whole, the situation is steady and 
where the demand has been brisk, 
such as in low phosphorus, advances 
have been paid. A sale of 1,000 tons 
of low phosphorus ingot crops was 
made at $15, delivered, and the pro- 
ducer now has withdrawn from the 
market. A lot of malleable brought 
$10, delivered. Heavy melting steel 
is unchanged at $11 to $11.50, deliv- 
ered. Some buyers are paying $11.25, 
delivered, and one or two $11.50, de- 
livered. One small lot was sold this 
week at $11, delivered. Borings are 
easier and cast is a little heavy, a sale 
of heavy machinery for May delivery 
being done at $12, delivered. Some 
buyers of No. 1 railroad wrought will 
pay $13, delivered. The Pennsylvania 
railroad again is offering 30,000 tons 
of old rails in connection with its 
monthly shop list. 


Little Buying 


New York, May 4.—The old material 
market practically is marking time in 
this territory. New buying is mod- 
est and there is not much pressure 
to sell on the part of holders. Prices 
are a little spotty, as some grades are 
standing the inactivity better than oth- 
ers. The tone of the market is not 
in the least unfavorable, as many in 
the trade feel that the present inac- 
tivity is only temporary. Heavy cast 
appears a little stronger and _ sales 
at $12, delivered Jersey points, are 
noted. 


Quiet at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, May 4—The market for 
iron and steel scrap borders on stagna- 
tion. Heavy melting steel is hovering 
around $11.75. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road is offering material at its several 
shops in this district. Dealers do not 
expect to enjoy any improvement until 


finishing mills increase capacities. 
Buffalo Market Active 


Buffalo, May 4-—The market is 
more active in heavy melting steel, 
machine shop turnings, clean’ cast 
borings, bundled sheet scrap and No. 
1 and 2 busheling scrap. The con- 
tinuance of this activity will cause 
prices of the commodities to stiffen. 
Canadian interests came into the mar- 
ket for 500 to 600 tons of old car 


wheels and booked 400 tons at $11.15, 
f. o. b. Buffalo. This is the largest 
individual movement of old car wheels 
to Canadian users in some time. The 
general tone of the market is reported 
to be much better. 


Demand is Light 


Cincinnati, May 4.—The iron and steel 
scrap market is quiet. Rolling mills are 
consuming large quantities of old ma- 
terials, but they bought such large 
quantities about a month ago, when a 
good buying movement was realized, 
that they are now well supplied for 
some time. Despite the fact that jobbing 
foundries are supposed to be busy on 
machine tool castings, they are not buy- 
ing any scrap. Mixed cast has declined 
slightly, and is now quoted at from $7.25 
to $7.75 per net ton. Other prices are 
unchanged. 

Limited 


St. Louis, May 4.—A limited amount 
of trading in scrap has been done this 
week, and while prices remain soft, 
there does not appear to be any ten- 
dency toward a further decline at 
present. Consumers are comfortably 
filled up with new material, and the 
indications are that they will not do 
any extensive buying for the next 30 
to 60 days. Railroad offerings before 
the market are: Baltimore & Ohio, 
15,000 tons, of which 3,000 tons are 
long length steel rails; 1,200 tons of 
No. 1 railroad wrought, and 1,000 tons 
of cast iron wheels. Chicago & Alton, 
1,000 tons, of which 150 tons are long 
length steel rails, and 150 tons of 
No. 2. railroad wrought. Missouri 
Pacific, 1,200 tons. Vandalia, 500 
tons. St. Louis & Western, 100 tons. 


Sentiment Better 


Chicago, May 4.—Dealers in scrap 
iron and steel in the Chicago district 
are feeling much better over pros- 
pects, and although demand has not 
increased, conditions seem to indicate 
larger transactions within a_ short 
time. Quotations remain practically 
at the level of last week with a few 
items slightly strengthened and the 
remainder unchanged. 

Railroads are offering about 10,000 
tons, the Chicago & North-Western 
having a list out containing 5,500 tons, 
of which 1,000 tons are No. 1 
wrought, 1,900 tons long steel rails 
and 400 tons No. 1 cast. The Wabash 
is: asking -bids on 2,500. tons, half of 
which is long steel rails. The Chr 
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cago & Alton is offering 1,000. tons, 
the Soo Line 600 tons and the Grand 
Trunk 300 tons. 


Coke Prospects 


Show Some Improvement—Foundries Con- 
tracting in Several Centers 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Connellsville coke 
oven operators express the hope that 
prices will stiffen shortly. Scattering 
inquiries for furnace coke for last half 
are reported, but no definite line on the 
future market is available. Outside of 
purchases by the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
the Clinton Iron & Steel Co., details of 
which are not known, no contracts for 
future delivery have been placed. Lead- 
ing foundry coke producers are selling 
fuel for the year beginning July 1 at a 
range from $2.40 to $2.50, ovens. The 
Connellsville Courier says production 
for the week ending April 24 was 299,- 
493 tons, an increase of 1,271 tons over 
the week before. 


Foundries Contract 


Cleveland, May 4.—Some: Cleveland 
foundries are contracting for coke for 
the remainder of the year at $2.40, 
ovens. A Cleveland firm is sounding 
the market on furnace coke for a 
furnace which will probably be blown 
in at an early date. If the price 
quoted does not prove satisfactory, 
the firm will manufacture its own 
coke. 


Foundry Buying Begins 


Cincinnati, May 4.—Buying of foundry 
coke for yearly contracts beginning July 
1 has begun, but is very light. Trans- 
actions at present are being confined 
mostly to eastern territory. Foundries 
in this district are due to purchase the 
last part of this month or in June. No 
furnace business is in sight. Quotations 
on all makes of southern coke remain 
unchanged. 


Ask Investigation 


Chicago, May 4. — A formal demand 
for a congressional investigation of the 
appointment of Charles Nagel as neutral 
member of the arbitration board sitting 
to adjust the demand of enginemen of 
western railroads for an increase of 
wages is made in a letter formulated at 
a secret conference of 100 general chair- 
men of railway unions held in this city. 

The matter also will be discussed thor- 
oughly at the international convention of 
locomotive brotherhoods at Cleveland, 
beginning May 12, at which about 900 
delegates will be present. 

The formal demand for congressional 
inquiry is in the form of a letter 
addressed to Warren S. Stone and W. 
S. Carter, executives of the two 
brotherhoods, 
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Rush Orders for Shapes 


For Extensions of Plants Making War Materials Feature 
the Market—More Elevated Work Pending 


New York, May 4.—Continued 
awards of extensions to plants manu- 
facturing war munitions for European 
belligerents upon which the quickest 
possible delivery is demanded are one 
of the interesting features of the struc- 
tural market in eastern territory. Ad- 
ditional contracts of this character 
placed in the week call for an aggre- 


gate of about 10,000 tons of. steel. 
Official statement has been made by 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 


however, that its enlargements at Har- 
J., are designed chiefly for 
Another Brooklyn 
elevated railroad calling for 
14,500 tons of steel, has been offered 
The week has produced a 
assortment of miscellaneous 
New York 

rounding territory, and 
condition of the market 
moderate activity. Slowness in financ- 
ing of building operations 
an important factor of the 
On the surface, plain material appears 


rison, N. 
domestic business. 


sectic yn, 


for bids. 
fair 
awards, in City and _sur- 
the 


remains of 


general 


continues 
situation. 


steady at 1.369c¢, New York, or 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, although all reports of 
price irregularity have not died out. 


Fabricated quotations show practically 
no improvement as a result of being 
based on plain material contracts 
made some time ago at considerably 


below the present market. 


Quiet Prospects at Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, May’ 3.—Talk is being 
heard of some large projects being 
quietly figured in this city, some of 


for heavy 


call 


announcements 


which tonnages 


of steel, 


may 


but regard- 


ing these enterprises are withheld 
temporarily. The volume of the struc- 
tural shape market in this and sur- 
rounding territory is better, but its 
general character is largely the same 
in that most of the current business 
is coming in small orders. Certain 
eastern Pennsylvania shape mills 
booked in April at 80 per cent of 


and now are running on 
that basis. This compares with 50 to 55 
per cent in March. The recent in- 
quiry of the Pennsylvania railroad for 
4,000 to 8,000 tons of shapes, bars, 
be built at Altoona 
and has been 
tributed among several makers. 

reports still persist of renewals 
second quarter of first quarter 
tracts being made by certain sellers 
at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, as late as two 
weeks Whatever irregularity 
market, however, is 


capacity 


etc., for cars to 


has been closed dis- 
Some 
for 


con- 


ago. 


there is to the 


not of a disturbing character and a 
fair amount of business is being done 
at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, or 1.359c, Phila- 
delphia. 


Shapes Firm 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Structural shapes 
are firm at 1.20c for quarter 
delivery and the 1.25c figure looms up 
much stronger for third quarter ship- 
ment than previously. While no 
for fabricated material 
reported, yet inquiries have imcreased 
considerably in volume. The Riter- 
Mfg. Co. has not lost the con 
the new 
tons, the 


second 


large 


contracts are 


Ce mnnelly 


tract for the steel involved in 
Schenley high 1,300 


general contract for which was declare: 


school, 


void by law a few weeks ago. 


Active Demand 


Buffalo, May 4.—Fabricators in the 
Buffalo district report that specifica- 
tions on material under contract and 
new business are in good volume. 
The market situation shows a better 
tone and an improved degree of 
activity. Requests for early deliveries 
are coming in. In addition to the 


inicreased number of smaller construc- 
tion jobs looming up, requiring limit- 
ed tonnages, there are several projects 
on the boards and nearing the 
bid taking point that will require 
from 300 to 400 tons up to possibly 
1,000 tons or The Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. has secured in the 
past 10 days two contracts, taking a 
total of over 7,000 tons. 


here 


over. 
alone 


More Building 


Cleveland, May 4.- 
April 
gain of 


Suilding permits 
amounted to 
$482,470 


The steel 


in Cleveland in 
$3,076,335, a com- 


pared with April last vear. 


tonnage required was not large :and 
structural shops are not busy. No 
important contracts are pending. 
Larger Shape Tonnage 
Chicago, May 4.—Increase in de- 


mand for structural shapesis apparent, 


some fairly large tonnages having 
been closed during the past week and 


a multitude of small projects calling 


for a carload or more being placed 
with various fabricators. Cessation 
of construction work in Chicago, due 
to the strike of the building trades, 
has cut down demand from the city 
proper, but this appears to be made 
up by an increased demand from out- 


side territory. Some weakness. still 


prevails, and)'while larger’ makers im- 
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sist on 1.39c, Chicago mill, structural 


shapes are obtainable from other 


sources at $1 per ton less. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Anaconda, Mont., 3,108 
Steel & Machinery Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., electrolytic 
plant at Great Falls, Mont., 1,407 tons, to 
Worden-Allen Co, 
. TT. & 8d. 
one at Amarillo, 
Kans., 230 


Washoe, 


smelter, tons, to 


Minneapolis 


100-foot turn 


one at 


Ry. Co., two 
Texas, 


tons, to 


and 
American 


tables, 
Wellington, 
Bridge Co. 
Dallas Union Terminal Co., train 
Dallas, Tex., 215 tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Addition to Metropolitan Building, Denver, 


sheds, 


Colo., 202 tons, to Patterson-Burghardt Con- 
struction Co. 
Wisconsin & Northern R. R. Co., one 261 


foot deck plate girder viaduct, Gresham, Wis., 


134 tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
Link-Belt Co., pattern shop and_ storage 
building, Chicago, IIL, 109 tons, to Butler 


Street Foundry. 

Crucible Steel 
2,500 
awards 


expected to bring the total to 4,000 to 5,000 


Atha plant of 
Harrison, N. J., 
gridge Co. Later 


Extensions to 


America, tons, 


Co. of 
awarded American 
tons. 

Apartment for Bing & 
street, New York City, 
Structural Steel Co. 


Fiftieth 
awarded 


East 


tons, 


Bing, 
200 
Pass 11¢ 
Bridge 
awarded 
this 
extensions to. the 


work for Pennsylvania railroad, 250 
McClintic-Marshall Co.; 415 
still in the market. 

plant of the 
Conn., 3,500 


tons, 
tons, tor system, 
Further 
Bridgeport, 
which 2,100 


Steel Co. 


Bridgeport Arms Co., 
¢ 


tons went to 


1,400 


tons, aw arded, of 


the Pennsylvania and tons to 
Bridge Co. 

Extensions to the 
Mfg. Stk. Waterbury, 
which 2,100 went to the 
Marshall Co. 1,500 
(,errigues, 


National 


900 tons, 


the Phoenix 
plant of the Scoville 
3.600 tons, of 
McClintic 


Levering & 


Conn., 
tons 


and tons to 


Mass., 


Gerrigues, by 


Bank building, Springfield, 


awarded Levering & 
Hoggson Bros., 

Loft building for the Hampton 
Fiftieth street, New York City, 
awarded W. B. Shafer Co. 

Loft building, East Thirtieth street, New 
York City, for the East Thirtieth 
Street Co., Hinkel 
Works 


Two 


general contractor. 
Shops Co., 


600 tons, 


Forty 
700 tons, awarded Iron 
Rochester & 


Ameri 


Buffalo, 


300 


bridges for 


Pittsburgh railroad, tons, awarded 


Bridge Co 
sridge 


can 


of New 


Phoenix 


Central Railroad 


Pa., 500 


bidde r 


work for 


Jersey, at Easton, tons, 


Bridge Co low and will receive 
award 
Small 
Railroad 
recently 
learned 


Manhattan’ Elevated 
York City, 2,200 tons, 
the T. A, Gillespie Co., 
taken by the Phoenix 


sections for 
work, New 
placed by 
now were 
Bridge Co. 
Anaconda 
Falls, Mont., 
wanna Bridge Co., 


Great 
Lacka- 


Mining Co., sinelter, 
3,000 tons, contract to 


Buffalo. 


new 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Public 


Elizabeth, N. J., 
: about 500 
Office building for 
pondence School, Fortieth 
New York City, 1,000 


bridges of Strauss bascule 
Cape May and Sea 
being taken. 
International 


type at 
Isle, N 
tons; bids 
Corres 
and Broad 
bids being 


street 
way, tons; 
taken, 

Wheelock loft 
New York 
offered in 
No. 2 at 
elevated railroad line, 
bids asked for May 18. 


Thirty-third 
revised 


East 
1,200 


building, 
City, 

market. 
Gravesend 


street, tons; 


and again 
Section avenue, for 
the Culver Brooklyn, 


14,500 tons; 
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Ferro Advance 


Of Ten Dollars Per Ton is Virtually Nom- 
inal, as No Sales Are Made 

New York, May 4—From the fact 
that buyers have liberal tonnages un- 
der contract both as the result of 
original purchases made months ago 
and of additional lots taken recently 
under merging arrangements, the ad- 
vance of $10 a ton on ferro-manganesc 
to $88, seaboard, announced by Eng- 
lish makers on April 30, remains fer 
the time being a practically nominal 
figure. This price is quoted for such 
deliveries as scllers prove able to 
make. No sales at the advanced price 
have been made and the best market 
opinion is that few can be expected 
for some time dte to the well-covered 
condition of buyers and to the incom- 
ing shipments against old commit- 
ments. 

It has been announced by _ the 
English makers, however, that any old 
contracts which as yet have not been 
“married” to new tonnage, must be 
taken at the $88 price. There are 
some tonnages of this kind still out- 
standing, owing to the objection of 
several steelmakers to subscribing to 
certain clauses of the pledges against 
the exportation of steel. A new angle 
regarding these pledges developed in 
the week, when it was announced that 
written agreements signed by the 
officials other than the presidents of 
the respective purchasing companies, 
are not acceptable to the British gov- 
ernment. Many of these pledges have 
been signed by purchasing agents, vice 
presidents and other officers, apart 
from the president. It now is required 
that all such agreements must be re- 
signed by the president. Efforts con- 
tinue to be exerted to bring about 
some modification of the drastic 
clauses of the pledges. 

The $10 advance just quoted by 
English makers is the second of that 
amount to be announced since the 
embargo on shipment of ferro-man- 
ganese to this country was imposed 
by the English government last No- 
vember. When shipments were stopped 
the official market was at $68, sea- 
board. On March 3, it was raised to 
$78. The advance late last week was 
not tnexpected, for as previously stat- 
ed in The Iron Trade Review, sales 
recently have been made by English 
makers to nearby countries at con- 
siderably higher figures. A_ scarcer 
and dearer condition of manganese 
ore continues. 

Further shipments of ferro-man- 
ganese from England to reach this 
country within the past week aggre- 
gated about 1,200 tons. These includ- 
ed the Quernmore at Baltimore, with 
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750 tons, and the Chancellor at New 
Ofleans, with 400 to 500 tong; The 
Asian is due at New Orleans with 
400 to 500 tons. The Appenine, which, 
as far as known, has the largest sin- 
gle lot afloat, is expected to reach 
eastern ports at the end of the pres- 
ent week. 

Spiegeleisen is more buoyant and 
domestic material to the amount of 
1,000 tons or more was sold to home 
buyers in the week at around $27, 
furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent. It is 
believed that further. price advances 
are in sight. 

In the ferro-silicon market, an inter- 
esting development is the offering in 
this country within the past week or 
two of Swedish 50 per cent. The 
prices named on this metal have been 
the same as those quoted on domestic 
material, or $71 to $73, Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia. 


Ferro Prices Higher 


Pittsbutgh, May 4.—Ferro-manga- 
nese dealers at this city have not 
received detailed information about 
the advance for this alloy reported 
a few days ago in the east. Mate- 
rial is being held at $88, seaboard, or 
$10 a ton above the previous prices 
for forward delivery. No sales of 
importance are noted. The market 
for lower grades of ferro-silicon is 
not so active as it was a fortnight 
ago and sellers are considering trying 
to establish prices at higher levels. 
No change is noted in the market for 
ferro-tungsten, ferro-molybdenum or 
ferro-vanadium, which continue to 
range from 8c to 12™%c a pound, ac- 
cording to tonnage. 





Warehouse Business 
Improves 


Cleveland, May 4.—Cleveland ware- 
houses report satisfactory business, 
with April having made a better show- 
ing than March, which made a com- 
fortable gain over February. 


Nuts, Bolts, Rivets 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Specifications for 
nuts, bolts and rivets in April were 
slightly heavier than those received in 
March, leading makers report. Moder- 
ate improvement in prices also is 
reported. Prospective car buying is 
encouraging to rivet makers. 


Relining Furnaces.—J. W. Rinehart, 
Youngstown, O., has just finished re- 
lining Shenango furnace No. 3 and 
has taken a contract to reline Star 
furnace, Jackson, O. Shenango fur- 


nace will: blow: in May 10. 


(For complete prices see page 946.) 
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Price of Spelter 


Is Still Advancing—Heavy Sales of Zinc O e 
at High Prices 

New York, May 4—The price of 
spelter continues to advance and the 
last price done on spot prime western 
was 15c, delivered im the east, equival- 
ent to about 14.80c, St. Louis. Several 
sellers now are making offers of de- 
livery within the next week or 1¢ 
days, in carload lots, at about this 
figure, and some are asking higher.. 
One is asking 15.50c, delivered in the 
east. One of the important deévelop- 
ments of late is the greater willing- 
ness of consumers to buy futures. A 
factor which is becoming rather seri- 
ous is the zine ore situation. There 
have been heavy sales of zinc: voré 
lately and prices are high. The min- 
ers are well sold and ‘some of the 
producers of spelter are wondering 
whether or not they will have any 
difficulty in closing for their ore sup- 
plies. These interests, naturally, are 
not making any sales of spelter in 
the meantime. There have been sales 
of brass special spelter at nearly 17e, 
St. Louis, as far ahead as September. 
Sheet zinc has been advanced to 
17.50¢. 

Demand for copper has fallen off 
and the market is a shade lower. 
There is no weakness, however, as 
first hands are too well sold ahead 
to want to exert any selling pressure. 
Electrolytic is held by first hands at 
18.75c to 18.87¥%c, delivered 30 days, 
while second sellers offer small quan- 
tities at 18.62%c to 18.75ce. Casting 
copper is quotable at 18.37%4e to 18.50c, 
delivered 30 days. Prime lake is 
quoted at 19c, cash. The best brands 
are held at 23c to 24c, cash, while 
arsenical lake is obtainable at 1875c 
to 18.87%c, cash. 

The lead market has been some- 
what more active during the week; 
some good sales were made and some 
good inquiries are pending. There 
is httle foreign demand at present. 
The leading producer still asks 4.20c, 
New York, but an advance is expect- 
ed. The outside market is quoted at 
4.10c to 4.12%e, St. Louis. 


H. L. Barnitz, sales agent of the 
International Oxygen Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York, has recently closed 
with the Tokio Electric Co., Tokio, 
Japan, for a large installation of the 
I. O. C. cells for the production of 
oxygen and hydrogen gas. This is 
one of several foreign itistallations 
made by him. 

The Pittsburgh offices of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, in charge of 
B. S. Stephensen, have been moved 
4rom 1844 to 1445 the Oliver building. 
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Orders of Great Volume 


Are Reported and it is Probable That Large Equipment 
Contracts Will Be Placed by Foreign Buyers 


New York, May 4—Reports of railmakers in this country, the Al- 
enormous orders and inquiries for goma Steel Co. has been invited to 
rolling stock, rails and other railway) bid upon the inquiry. 
have’ attracted Of the 138,000 tons now in _ the 
market, 73,000 tons, including 30,000 
tons of 125-pound sections, are for 
east. and 65,000 tons for 


supplies for Russia 
much attention in the week. As yet, 
most of these matters are only in the 
form of reports and some of them the lines 
are of such extravagant size as to the lines west. The specifications un- 
challenge credence, but it is learned der which these rails will be rolled 
a few of these negotiations appear are substantially the same as _ those 
to be seundly based and the high followed by this system in recent 
standing in the business world of years. The feature recently tested out 
some of the. companies directly inter- of allowing ‘the bloom to cool to 
suggests the likelihood atmospheric temperature before the 


ested in th 
passes, has been eliminated. An 


of importanf® developments. One re-_ final 


port has had it that the Pressed Steel interesting new point, however, is that 
Car Co. finally has taken a very prices are asked on a moderate quan- 


large equipment order for Russia tity of 45 and 60-foot lengths, as 
which some of the estimates place in against the standard length of 33 
excess of $25,000,000 in value. The feet. The Havana Central has placed 
Pressed Steel Car Co. states that it 1,000 tons of rails with the Pennsyl- 


is not able to confirm officially this vamia Steel Co. 


report, but it is known the company 

Car Wheels Advanced 
has been figuring actively on large 
inquiries which Russia had out re- Pittsburgh, May 4.—Thirty-three- 


cently in various forms and its rep- inch freight car wheels have been 


resentatives now are on the ground e@dvanced $1 and are now listed at $16, 
there. Another matter that has been and 36-inch passenger train car 
brought to the attention of manufac- whieels have been boosted $1.50, now 


turers is the possibility of a require- leing named at $22.50. 
ment of 1,000,000 tons of rails of 
four different sections, 50,000 car 
wheels and similarly large require- Chicago, May 4.—Railways continue 
ments for Russian roads. The French to specify liberally against their con- 
government has inquired for 25 to tracts for track fastenings and this is 
50 locomotives for the Paris-Orleans one of the most active departments in 
line, which is in addition to the 100 the steel market. Indications are 
recently circulated. An inquiry for that some larger things are about to 
1,000 kegs of standard spikes daily come out and steel makers are await- 
for export has appeared and this is ing anxiously their development. Buy- 


Railway Buying Better 


believed to be for the British gov- ing is expected shortly to include con- 
ernment. The Jones & Laughlin Steel siderable tonnages of rails and larger 
Co. has taken 1,000 kegs of spikes requirements for new cars than have 
for the Panama canal. been evident for some time. 


Domestic car and locomotive orders 


remain light. Bids on the large Penn- 
- 


sylvania inquiries are due this week. ° N ll ] 
. Billets Needed 


The inquiry in the open market for 
50 locomotives, has been increased By British Users and Inquiry Continues in 
to 75. Spite of High Freights 
Pennsylvania Inquiry Philadelphia, May 4.—Continued rise 
Inquiries now have been issued by in ocean freight rates on semi-finished 
the Pennsylvania railroad for 138,000 steel, which now are 40s 5d to 42s 
tons of steel rails, which will rep- from eastern ports to the British 
resent the main block of its 1915 Isles, has not deterred the inquiry of 
requirements. This quantity, with the buyers there for American billets and 
12,000 tons in trial lots, previously other forms. Some additional good 
rolled, will make the total of the tonnages were offered in the week. 
year’s order to date 150,000 tons. Sellers of steel in this district gen- 
Additional tonnage may be placed erally continue willing only to quote 
later in the year. Early action on the approximately domestic prices at sea- 
present inquiry is foreshadowed, as board with freight to the account of 
the mills are to submit bids by Fri- the buyer and have steadily. been 
day of this week. In addition to the making: saléseundér sweh an *arrange- 
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ment, indicating that British buyers 
inanifestly are in urgent need for steel 
from this side and will pay the terms, 
A sale of 150 tons of wire rods was 
made to Australia this week. The 
domestic market is only moderately 
active, but prices are well maintained 
at $19.50. Pittsburgh, or $22.06, Phila- 
delphia, on rolling billets and at $3 
to $4 higher on forging billets. 


Semi-Finished Hold 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—The market for 
semi-finished steel products is quiet, 
hut prices seem to be fairly well 
maintained. Sales of forging billets 
at $26, Pittsburgh, are reported. New 
demand for both billets and_= sheet 
bars is light. Muck 


97 


bar is named at 
$27 and wire rods at $ 


i 
25, Pittsburgh. 


ye 


Ore Shipments 


Show Increase, Owing to Greater Activity 
of Steel Corporation Fleet 

Cleveland, May 4.—Buying of iron 
ore by merchant furnaces proceeds 
very slowly owing to the fact that 
many furnaces are out of blast and 
stocks of ore on hand at most stacks 
are ample for several months’ require- 
ments. 

The very large gain in ore ship- 
ments in April is due principally to 
the greater activity of the Steel Cor- 
poration at Duluth and Two Har- 
hors. It ais probable that the action 
of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in reducing the ore-carrying 
rate from mines on the Mesabi to 
upper lake ports 5 cents per ton will 
have a tendency to delay shipments 
somewhat until the reduction becomes 
effective June 15. 

Ore shipments during April we 
503,832 tons as against 269,686 tons 
for April, 1914, an increase of 234,14¢ 
tons. It is expected now that the 
May movement will be fair. Ship 
pers in general have lined up con- 
siderable business for their own fleets 


and outside vessels may get cargoes 





before the month is over. Following 
were the shipments by ports during 
\pril: 
April, April, 
Port 1914. 1915. 
Escanaba 110,729 49,307 
4,438 
hl 43.949 
Superior 87,175 
Dulutl 174,989 
[wo H $ 143,974 
Tot 503.832 
1915 é 234,14¢ 


Have Little Interest 
Philadelphia, May 4. Eastern furn- 


acemen have shown small interest in 
Lake Superior iron ores or in_ the 
recent sales which have fixed 
ket for this material upon the same 


Wasis as prevailed in 1914 




















This article, by H. Cole Estep, tells how a great 
manufacturing establishment, turning out certain 
automobile parts, was enlarged, transformed and 
re-equipped in less than six months to manufacture 
a complete automobile, none of whose parts were 
similar to those which had been produced. The meth- 
ods which are described are of special interest becaus: 
a large number of concerns in the iron, steel and 
metal-working fields recently have been obliged to 
radically change the character of their products in 
order to meet new business conditions. At the present 
time, we find steel car companies manufacturing shrap- 


nel and howitzer shells; agricultural implement mak- 
ers are turning out gun carriages; makers of shafting 
are forging heavy guns and builders of planers and 
certain other machine tools have abandoned their rey- 
ular line of work to manufacture parts for lathes, 
milling machines, etc. Also, the output of many other 
establishments, for reasons not directly connected 
with the war, is being radically changed and modified. 
This article affords an unusual insight into the 
problems which must be solved in order to suc- 
cessfully shift a manufacturing plant from one line 
of work to another in a comparatively short time. 
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and 
form 


an enlarged 
different 
involving the 
tion of the working force 
by over 30 per cent, the 
complete 
hundreds of 
and machine tool fixtures, 
construction of a 


the 


number of 


ings 
tion 


what 


Dodge 
facturers, Detroit. 
business has 
wholesale to a retail 
formerly the 
product in 
tities 


two 


sales 


unnecessary, 
is distributing 


plete 


through a 
of representatives 
to individual purchasers 
throughout the 


ber 


O take a 
facturing 
ploying 5,000 men on 
a certain class of 
in six 


and the 
of several addi- 
tional departments is a 
feat that lies beyond the scope of 
ordinary manufacturing. Yet this is 


customers 


maniu- 























large 
plant, em- 


work, 
months trans- 
and re-equip it for 
output on a 
class of work, 


augmenta- 


re-design of 
special jigs 


new build- 
organiza- 


has been accomplished by 
Brothers, automobile manu- 
In addition, the 
been shifted from a 
basis; where 
concern sold its 


such large quan- 
to but one or 
that a 
department was 
today it 
com- 
automobiles 


large num- 


FIG. 1—TREMENDOUS PRESSES 


world. 


Until July, 1 











914, Dodge Brothers were engaged exclusively in 


manu- 


facturing rear axles, transmissions, forgings and certain 


known low-priced motor cars. 
concern 
automobile of an 


entirely new 


Deliveries on 


have ascended to 250. 


of many important 
administrative problems, some of 
it is hoped to outline in this 
largely to the fact 
were worked 
definite plan and 

were eliminated. 


been due 
details 
false 


ufactured was 
upon and the 

the design were 
lished. 


other important parts for one of the most widely 
Today the same 
is.makifig and selling a complete 
design. 
the new car did not com- 
mence until early in December, but two 
months later the production had reached 
100 cars a day, and by midyear it will 
Of necessity, this 
transformation has involved the solution 
manufacturing and 


which 


article. 
The success which has been attained has 
that the 
out according to a 


moves 


First the gen- 
eral type of car to be man- 
determined 
details of 


estab- 


Then the neces- 
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sary steps in arranging 
the plant for the manu- 
facture of the car were 
carefully worked out 
and the whole pro- 
gram carried into real- 
ity. Definiteness of 
purpose is evident 
throtighout the entire 
organization. As one of 
the executives of Dodge 
Brothers expressed it: 
“We planned the whole 
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FIG. 2—A LARGE NUMBER OF SPECIAL PORTABLE BENCHES WERE 
DESIGNED FOR ASSEMBLING MOTORS 
thing out; we first knew what to do car manufacturers in Detroit. Com 
and we went ahead and did it.” plete .transmissions of the planetary 
Guesswork was avoided. In other type, rear axles and steering devices 
words, without taking the trouble were constructed and assembled, 
to affix a label, Dodge Brothers have involving casting, forging, machining 


accomplished their results through the 


correct application of the principles 


scientific management. 


Until July, 1914, when the contracts 


of 


then in existence expired, the Dodge 


plant, suggested previously, wads 


devoted entirely to the production of 


as 


certain important automobile parts 


for one of the most prominent motor 
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CORE BOXES, ET( 


iron castings, including such _ parts 
as fly wheels, circulating water con- 
nections, etc. 

To appreciate the significance of 
this output it must be realized that 
these parts were produced in  tre- 
mendous quantities. For imstance, in 
April, 1914, rear axles were made and 
assembled at the rate of 1,640 complete 
sets per day, while at the same time, 
1,345 transmissions, about 1,200 fly 
wheels and over 4,000 connecting rods, 
together with innumerable bushings, 
small forgings, etc., were turned out. 





FIG. 6—-ONE OF THE FOUR-SPINDLE 





FIG. 5—A SECTION OF THE BRASS FOUNDRY FOR WHICH NEW PATTERNS, 
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WERE PROVIDED 


Some further figures regarding the 
capacity of the Dodge plant previous 
to taking up the manufacture of the 
new car may be of interest. One of 
the largest gear-cutting establishments 
in the world was operated with a 
capacity of approximately 34,000 gears 
per day. The heat treating depart- 
ment consumed about 10,000 pounds 
of potassium cyanidé per week. Some 
of it was utilized in hardening the 
6,750,000 clutch disks which were 
turned out annually. A daily pro- 
duction of 1,400 crank shafts in the 


FIG. 7—ASSEMBLING REAR 
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IRON STAND 
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drop forge department was not unus- 
ual. In fact about 300,000 pounds of 
steel were forged and treated during 
every 10-hour working period. In the 
forge and _ heat-treating furnaces 
3,000,000 gallons of crude oil were 
consumed annually and 25,000 tons of 


coal also were required. 

This will give some idea of the 
exceptional facilities which the Dodge 
organization found at its disposal 
when the manufacture of the new 
car was commenced. At the same 


time it gives the reader a conception 
of the magnitude of the task involved 
shifting from one line of produc- 
Brothers 


in 


tion to another. Dodge 





FIG. 8—A FEW OF THE 
found it essential to go into the manu- 
facture of automobiles on a _ large 
scale in order to employ their equip- 
ment adequately, but at the same time 
the difficulties to be surmounted were 
multiplied and there too much 
at stake to permit of tany mistakes or 
experiments. A manufacturer starting 
in to make a few a day can 
afford to take some chances and work 
out his design as he goes along; this 
is not the case, however, when produc- 


was 


cars 


tion is to run into big figures the 
first year. 
From the foregoing, it is evident 


that even previous to the recent exten- 
sions, the Dodge plant was unusually 
large. Briefly it included a gray iron 


HUNDREDS OF 
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and brass foundry; extensive black- 
smithing, drop forging and heat treat- 
ing departments, together with a large 
assembly quarters, a 
auxiliary facilities. 


machine shop, 
power plant and 
The accompanying plan, Fig. 9, shows 
the general arrangement of the plant: 


The older departments are indicated 


in outline and the new additions are 
shaded. The gray iron and _ brass 
foundries, it will be noted, form a 
structure 140 x 400 feet. The heat 
treating and drop forge shops are 
each 70 x 400 feet, and the smith 
shop is 60 x 400 feet. The machine 


shop consists of two wings, each 65 
x 400 feet, four stories in height. This, 





SPECIAL DRILLING HEADS DESIGNED 
together with storage sheds, _ the 
power house, office and other auxiliary 
structures, made up the plant as it 
existed previous to the decision to 
go into the manufacture of complete 
automobiles. About 5,000 men were 
employed, and the plant had a physi- 
cal valuation of from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. 

It is not necessary in this connec- 
tion to go into the details of the pro- 
duction methods of Dodge Brothers. 
The figures given above covering the 
quantity of parts turned out indicates 
that they must be satisfactory from a 
commercial and mechanical standpoin-. 
As a matter of fact, many interesting 
methods and appliances are employed. 
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For instance, the flash from the drop 
forgings assembled in a_ yard 
under a heavy gantry crane where 
they can be economically handled by 


are 


a magnet. 

Materials eco- 
nomical and The 
buildings have broad aisles with wide 
shipping platforms, together with big 


handled in an 


manner, 


are 
efficient 


elevators, making it possible’ to 
employ standard motor trucks for 
inter-departmental transportatton. Eight 
five-ton trucks and four 1,000-pound 
motor wagons are utilized, supple- 
mented by an extensive system of 
telphers and traveling cranes. Over 


1,200 steel barrels are used for shifting 
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TO MAKE PARTS FOR THE NEW CAR 


small parts. Even with these facilities, 
it.was necessary to add materially to 
the existing equipment in order to be 
in a position to manufacture complete 
motor cars large quantities on a 
satisfactory basis. At the outset, an 
experimental department was neces- 
to work out the details of the 
new car. Additions to the tool-mak- 
ing department also were demanded 
to provide the hundreds of new 
tures that were necessary. Among 
the other departments added were an 
aluminum foundry, a carpenter and 
pattern shop, a tin shop, a press shop 
for stamping axle housings, frames, 
etc., a body-building plant, a top and 
shop including upholstery 


in 


sary 


fix- 


trim an 
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FIG. 9—PLAN OF DODGE BROTHERS PLANT—THE RECENTLY ADDED PORTIONS ARE SHADED 


facilities. Among 
that were 


and shipping 
the new structures 
added, practically all within six 
months, are the follow- 
ing: An assembly build- 
ing, 70 feet in width, 876 
feet in length and four 
high; a 


stories sheet 


FIG. 10 





department, a radiator shop, motor assem- 
bly and testing departments, including facil- 
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metal or body building shop, 75 feet wide, 600 feet long and 
L connecting with the assembly 
long and 70 feet wide; an addi- 




















stories high, with an 


building, 198 feet 


four 


m me 


ities for ignition and starter assembly, a 

wheel shop with suitable equipment for tion to the brass foundry for cleaning purposes, 
painting and assembling, chassis and 40 feet wide and 175 feet long, one story; and a 
final assembling departments, to- carpenter shop, 40 x 160 feet, four stories. <A 
gether with inspection, testing shipping platform served by a traveling crane 


built along the full length of the 
inside of the assembly building, as shown in 
Fig. 9, and extensive additions were made 
to the facilities for the storage of rough 
parts. Large quantities 
of new tool equipment 
were bought for the 
new departments. One 
of the several 
presses pur- 


also was 


and finished 
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R WAY DRILL PRESS DESIGNED TO DRILL 54 HOLES AT ONE SETTING 
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o oO 7. 
Operations on Cylinder Casting 
Foundry Operations 
Oper- ° 
ation 4 
No. Description of Operation Tool used 
1—Make outside core R. H........... seveesessee ‘Core Machine 
Dae GOED ccc ccc tee becccccccseces ae : TT:  Careeren wee 
S——Bilacken nc ccccvcccvcvcesecssce cae ar a a Bench .......... 
O— Ji COTE cccccccccrcccesccveseseerssvcscesscceces RS Rae 
5—Make outside core L. H........ aero fe 
6—Bake . Siete a hae s.s SSA eee 
125. Liege eas cehee rae ea Pepe eesceregis Bench .......... 
BJig COTE ..ccccncccccccscers OR: =, ee ee ee Jig stand........ 
9—Make water jacket core—bottom...............+. Core Machine... 
ERIS? ORATORIO EER OVER: cosesecvene 
Rie ORTD - s. dbds ¢ aeee belse'e sc. vbswienncee vevecsese Jig stand..... 
12—Make water jacket core top...........esseeeeeees Core Machine 
NN SE rr ree ered vy ULC ERE TEV ELE Oven) 2.25... 
SEE. pumroik's cacieh hee oe pe pyr raviesse noe asics sapecesees Jig stand 
15—-Make water jacket strip—intake pipe core........ ee eae 
ee rrr rrr Tt Tee eee TEER SONU dian. is 
nl ae ee See eee ee lig stand. 
18—Make water jacket core—center..........+---+00: Te 
I ok cates Soe Eh abe we oeeb ee Ake ens 6.4 ork oan io.) See 
BUTE [GOTO ccc cee receeseivesrpestcspecoersveres Jig stand.... 
21 aike: intake  MAMlOld . COLE. «<0 0.6 sec os eccesecis OS OR ae 
EO errr. Vier eT eee ee. NN. See ace ite fy. a:\0"'o 
Rs oe hw cd ae ae Kaos Teed rane ts 60088 wae Stand. ..: 
RN MN 28 oe Poli aS cele e J's G-a.00b'6 #8. 008s Bench 
25—Paste all the above cores together................ eee 
ee a eee ee eG oe eae D Ope 6 9 0s'e4088 NS Se by a 
I EE Se a 8 tS aile pes ents 0 08 oe wit alee ere 
(RPS S SRC SS ee ee eee ee ie Oven .........+. 
29—-Make flywheel housing core...........+e+eeeeeee Core Machine 
Ce oi Pou eee acne a cn a ee bos pees ob ee ee: 9 5 OG Fos Ciotdce © bis .0,0'p 
NE SER EE OR PPP EPR CU RUT EC RTE LE rn, L2Ugbutts se 
32—Make oil chamber core—flywheel and bearing.... Bench. .......... 
RR ee ee as Ree SL as cb whee gee se eas .50 Oven 
34—Make oil chamber core—-gear case end bearing... Bench 
SED «5 divs 'p doh od WER Ss Ub fe ik teh eaaseekho's Oven 
36—Make oil chamber core—center bearing......... Se re rere 
DRE. oko Sonne ao Ke Te kok bps ane ee ee PO kos ebraws 
38—Make oil chamber core—camshaft bearing front 
and rear .. ee eee Ne ree re 
39—Bake ......+..- ry te ene Ts Fee Tee NE PT ce Ss ae 
40—Make oil chamber core-—camshaft bearing center. Bench .......... 
41—Bake _..... eo wees a AL Ee ele ais es wis dhe eee © RAE Par 
42—Make valve boss core—front and rear....... Bench 
ORIOR | 2 she casacoes ey nl Sia ee eer Oven 
44—Make valve boss core—center a. err 
EN Sa ae eee a, wile ob 05 wk bk Cea eee 0” RO RGR Ss 
ee SA GR, a waka cs es es de neceenbes ¢ Core Machine 
47—Bake ......0..:- ; babes hecwaae€ wn ty eee 
48—Paste oil chamber cores to gear case core Bench 
ee Per errr dike SES bd. b.00<a ds OCR RE NY = a's wats A's ds 
50—Blacken ...... ee 3) eee oe Se en ae 60 eka a See 
51—Make body crank case core—front iene Core Machine 
52 Sa ob oa Gaaben ee ed - or + eae es & PES eek n kaw e > 
53—-Paste ten oil chamber cores to body crank case 
OO | caste cas tek acaeuee Ry Pe PR re 
SND. d's Cocks ® K amine eaieias bi . Oven 
RI on 8 ol SA ie a a se 0 '5 6.0 wit eiwie eae a ee 
56—Make body crank case core—rear............ee0. Core Machine 
57 ES FAOSTAT Re cil (web seaned Oven < 
58—Paste ten oil chamber cores in body crank case 
ie SES Diy ay a ek ie en nek wee Bench 
ERE ERG FE ES Sr ee oe ane cS Sat nn) 
ee Sree fe aiaR eg Once. atl ae a ey 
Gime OU DONTE! DONE S Sis 5 sie bac ovcceceveee Bench ..... 
ey a OE Go k)5 Soke es weno bale elere. Oven 
63—Blacken four barrel cores.............ccceeeeee. Bench 
64——-Make exhaust elbow core Bench 
se 6 8a ve e's yes! 0 0 lo Ace 'a 0d ee a eo 8 
66—Blacken ee er eee 
I ae i Ee ae 'ailchin's eee chess ae Molding Mach 
8 eh oe nie ee ae wo 64 base ee's EO was we. «8 
PCT ea oc Moe a OEE Ce. aoe 2 vie k bis aw ee OS eee eae 
Fay eC | clin's 04 syne: Cae kate Sele Gs ota ska bons Sand blast mach 
FOE a ohh s Vhinv o's he Wks Ae ec CAE bb DO bass db wud oo Bench ..... a 
Pe. CSAs 55 EAE Gut hate a Diea roe w msihos 6k adn Portable grinder 
FOP, SND? knw We CARERS ER ERS 6 Adie as bss Test stand 
Machine Shop Operations 
74—Chip three lugs of first operation................ Bench ; 
ie BE I Se ee er eee ee Milling mach. 
ei i be Cie EN Blase wpb a See 06's Milling mach 
77—Mill hand hole cover faces..... =e eae Milling mach. 
78—Drill all stud and cap screw holes—14 holes in 
top—20 holes in bottom—11 holes in case end 
oS NN ON ss di Se a snes ale 4 way drill press 
79—Rough bore four 3.845-inch holes.... Boring mach.... 
ee NR i ee ce ila eae aa GEG wok mab eee Test stand.. 
81—Rough bore 8 valve holes—4 exhaust holes—air 
pump hole—cam shaft thrust plug hole—water 
inlet hole and 8 valve lifter holes........... 3 way drill press 
82—Ream 8 valve lifter holes—drill 8 valve* holes 
counterbore 4 exhaust holes and 1 water inlet 
hole—chip valve seat burr.............cc00. - 3 way drill press 
83—-Ream 8 valve stem holes and seats.............. fa) 
84—-Drill 12 hand hole cover holes—drill 16 %-in. tap 
_holes in bearing, drill 9 holes in exhaust side 2 way drill press 
85—Finish bore four 3.675-inch holes................ Boring mach.... 
ne SN MR MIMS cca bis kins Vauigwiwcscéesaesens Milling mach.... 
87—Mill back of water pump boss............ Milling mach 
88—Tap all holes in bottom and both ends........... Tapping mach 
89—Mill air pump boss....... Sen e he kage w het es Milling mach... 
90—Drill five holes in intake side............. Drill press 
91-—-Tap two 5-16-inch holes in intake side........... Bench 
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chased for stamping rear axle hous- 
ings and frames is’ shown in Fig. 1, 
This gives a clear idea of the charac- 
ter of the equipment employed. This 
press, which was furnished by the 
Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, 
O., weighs 100,000 pounds. The bed 
has an area of 48 x 60 inches, with 
an opening 30 x 54 inches, the stroke 


being 10 inches and the gear ratio 
40:1. This one machine cost over 
$6,000. In: the new body and fender 


presses of 
being 
depart- 


department a number of 
similar character are 

installed. In the assembling 
ment a great many special cast iron 
similar to those 
Figs. 3, 7 and 11 were 
These fixtures alone cost 


now 


stands and _ racks 
shown in 


constructed. 


as much as the entire investment in 
many small plants. As indicated in 
Fig. 2, tables fitted with castors are 


FIG. 11—SPECIAL FIXTURE FOR 
ASSEMBLING FRONT AXLES 
utilized for motor assembly. The fix- 


tures for assembling front axles, rear 
transmissions, shown re- 


Figs. 11, 7 and 3, were 


axles and 


spectively in 


specially designed for their purpose 
in order to obtain maximum output 
at minimum expense. Some _ further 


details regarding the machine tool 

equipment which was purchased will 

be given later. ie 
The new press shop, Fig. 12, 


previously, is 75 


which, 


as mentioned feet 


wide, 600 feet long and four stories 
in height, was built in 60 working 
days. This gives an idea of the 
celerity with which the Dodge plant 


was equipped for its new task. 

In addition to the new shop build- 
ings, it has been necessary to greatly 
enlarge the building. 


The latter is 


office 
extended 51 feet 


general 
] 


Hcineg 

















FIG. 12--NEW BUILDING 
on either end, both wings _ being 
four stories in height. \lthough 
most of the new shop buildings are 
also four stories in height, the foun- 
dations» are designed for six-story 
structures so that additional shop 


room may be provided when necessary 
in the future with a minimum expendi- 
ture of money, time and effort. As an 
example of the many relatively minor 
details that had to be 
the track for 
worthy of mention. It is located near 


attended to 
testing new cars is 
plant and 


the Dodge every new car 


is given a thorough trial before it is 
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FOR BODY AND 


shipped. In preparing for the manufacture 


of this car, Dodge Brothers found it 


necessary to scrap all of the old jigs 
from the 


and fixtures and build new 


ground up. The foundries, drop forg- 


ing and heat-treating departments and 


the machine shops were completely 
re-equipped. This involved new pat- 
terns, molding machine rigging, core 
boxes, core driers, etc:; in the foun- 


dry, innumerable new dies in the drop 
renewal 


forge shop and a complete 
of the jig and tool fixtures in the 
machine shops. It is difficult to 


amount of 


w&ds_ the 


incurred. 


express in 


work and expense Pro- 


FENDER DEPARTMENT 


ERECTED IN 


viding the 


tures for 


constituted 
of sufficient magnitude 


energies of 


new tools, 


60 DAYS 


the machine 


a problem 


an ordinary 


ing establishment 


and_ their 


was necessary 
able number 
it was the 
department to plan and the 
ing department to produce the almost 
never-ending array of jigs 
fixtures 


tooling 


duty 


dimensions 


4 


LO 


of operation sheets. 
of 


for a 


get up 


the tool designing 
tool-mak- 


in 
to 


year. 


an 


jigs and 


shops 


production 
occupy 
manufactur- 
After 
the drawings for cach part were made 
it 


and special 
the 
rapid, accurate and economical produc- 


necessary for 


915 


fix- 


the 


ascertained 
intermin- 
Then 


5 


ak me 





FIG. 13—ONE OF THE MANY 


SPECIAL LATHE 


FIXTURES FIG 


14 


MACHINI 


FOR SE 


ATING 


VALVES 
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tion of the parts in question. The 
accompanying illustrations of tools 


and fixtures show a small part of what 
was done. 

In order to give the reader a glimpse 
at this end of the proposition, the 
work involved in ready to 
manufacture the for the 
Dodge motor will be covered in some 
detail. The cylinder casting alone will 
be considered without the cylinder 
head, crank case or any of the fittings. 
The operation sheet covering this piece 
lists 91 items of which 73 are foundry 
machine shop 


getting 
cylinder 


operations and 18 are 
This 
reproduced in_ its 
page 914. 


mentioned special 


sheet is 
entirety in the 
For each of the 
boxes, 


operations. operation 


table on 


cores core 


jigs and driers were _ provided, 
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14 holes in 
the bottom, 11 
case end and _ nine 
A somewhat smaller 


casting. There are 
the top, 20 holes in 
holes in the 
in the bell end. 
three-way drill press is used for rough 
boring the eight valve holes, the four 
exhaust holes, the air pump holes, the 
cam shaft thrust plug hole, water inlet 
hole and the eight valve lifter holes. 

A similar tool is used for reaming 
the foregoing holes, after which the 
eight valve stem holes are reamed and 
the valve the eight 
spindle press shown in Fig. 14. 

To the new 
machines fixtures which were 
built handling the 
cylinder castings $15,000; 
the tools and fixtures for drilling and 
reaming operations cost an additional 


der 


seat ground on 
recapitulate, milling 
and 
purchased or for 


cost over 


. agli SE 


FIG, 15—FOR ASSEMBLING THE CHASSES MUCH 
while for the molds themselves new $29,800; suitable appliances for line 
flasks, patterns and machine rigging boring the crank shaft holes were 


Although the foundry 
for cylinder pro- 


were required. 
equipment required 
duction is extensive, it is eclipsed by 
the facilities provided in the machine 
shop. 

machining the Dodge cylinder 
castings, operations No. 74 to 91 
inclusive, an investment of over $59,000 
tools, jigs and fixtures 
This included such apparatus 
Ingersoll four-spindle milling 
machine shown in which mills 
up the plane surfaces on 18 cylinders 
and cylinder heads in one operation. 
Fig. 10 shows another tool included 
in the $60,000 cylinder-making outfit; 
it is a four-way Foote-Burt drill press 


For 


in new was 
made. 
as the 


Fig. 6, 


which at one setting drills all of the 
stud and cap screw holes in the cylin- 


obtained only at an expense of over 
$5,800 and as mentioned previously, the 
total expenditure for properly machin- 
ing this one piece were over $59,000. 

Multiply figure liberal 
factor to the numerous other 
parts in the Dodge car and you will 
an idea of the outlay 
no direction has legiti- 
The object 


this by a 


cover 
have financial 
incurred. In 
mate expense been spared. 
simply has been to provide adequate 
equipment to manufacture every part 
accurately, satisfactorily and econom- 
ically. Wherever more than two holes 
are to be drilled in one piece, special 
drilling heads are being built. Fig. 8 


shows only a few of the many of 
these multiple spindle drilling heads 
which have been designed and built 
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specially for the manufacture of parts 
for the new Dodge car. Numerous 
other special fixtures have been pro- 
vided in the machine shop, such as the 
jig for turning and boring aluminum 
oil pans on heavy duty engine lathes, 
as shown in Fig. 13. The pressed 
steel rear axle housings are tooled 
out on a large Gisholt semi-automatic 
turret lathe, Fig. 4, for which a special 


chuck and tool equipment has been 
provided. 
Although Dodge Brothers employ 


180 men in their tool-making depart- 
ment and almost an equal number in 
the die-making department, when the 
work of reorganizing the shop was at 
four other tool-making 
Detroit wert requi- 


its height, 
establishments in 


sitioned to get out new jigs and fix- 
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tures for the Dodge plant. Furthermore 
the details were followed up 
fully. Take for instance the 
for line boring the cylinder 
This was made and roughed 
out in the Dodge shop, after which 
it was shipped to a prominent Cincin- 
nati lathe builder for finishing. In 
order to be certain that there would 
be no hitches at the Cincinnati end 
of the proposition, the rough casting 
was personally conducted to the Queen 
City by the production manager of 
the Dodge works. It left Detroit in 
the evening, arrived in Cincinnati in 
the morning and by noon that day the 
it had been com- 


care- 
fixture 
cast- 


ings. 


work of finishing 
menced., 

The re-equipment of the drop-forg- 
ing department was no less elaborate 


(Continued on page 946b.) 











Grinding, a Manufacturing 


Process 


A Plea for the Substitution of Grinders for Lathes 


T IS not the intention of the grind- 
I ing machine manufacturer of to- 
day to deprecate the value of the 
lathe, milling machine, planer or any 
of the other more commonly known 
forms of machine tools, but rather, 


owing to the presence of the modern 


.grinding machine, the value of these 


other machine tools is enhanced. 

Let us suggest a radical departure 
from the now common form of organi- 
zation in most all machine shops. It 
is our firm belief that the turning 
department and the grinding depart- 
ment should come under the same 
foremanship, as the finished part re- 
quiring grinding is only produced at 
least cost when the proper relation- 
ship of the turning operation to the 
grinding operation has been deter- 
mined. So, by placing the responsi- 
bility of the final cost with one man 
we are working toward the end which 
must result in the most economical 
production of round work. 

The proper relation of turning to 
grinding can only be determined by 
a scientific investigation of each piece 
to be finished. Sometimes it is most 
profitable to grind without turning 
at all; more times, it is not. 


Countershaft Work 


In the case of long frail work like 
countershafts, it is customary first to 
turn and then grind to size. It is 
true that in producing such a piece, 
1/16-inch in diameter can be removed 
in less time in the lathe than in the 
grinding machine, but it is not true in 
all cases that it will cost less, for the 
reason that when such pieces are 
turned rapidly with a single cut in 
the lathe, although only 1/16-inch is 
removed, they must be straightened 
before they can be ground. We have 
in mind a piece of work that required 
six minutes for turning the roughing cut 
and nine minutes for rough grinding, 
but the straightening after turning re- 
quired nine minutes. So, in this case, 
the turning was literally thrown away. 
These pieces were afterward rough 
ground, taking off 1/16-inch in nine 
minutes and the work required no 
straightening. 

Please do not assume that the 


Portions of a_paper read at the April 
meeting of the New Haven section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The author, H. W. Dunbar, is associated with 
the Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass. 


on Certain Classes of Work 
BY H. W. DUNBAR 


grinding companies recommend grind- 
ing without turning in all cases; they 
do not. The reverse is usually true, 
but it is also true that thousands of 
dollars are thrown away in this coun- 
try every year because shops follow 
tradition and turn everything before 
grinding and thousands more are lost 
because shops following tradition turn 
work too nicely and too expensively 
and too close to size. 

In most manufacturing processes, 
at some time or other, comes the 
question of the automatic machine. 
This has also been true in the grind- 
ing machine. field, and we _ have 
developed an automatic machine. 
The introduction of the full automatic, 
we are sorry to say, is not very suc- 
cessful in most establishments. Me- 
chanical ability these days is so limit- 
ed that proper attention and care 
is not given to the machine, which, 
because of its nature, requires atten- 
tion. 

It is within a comparatively few 
years that the users of grinding 
machines and even some of the manu- 
facturers of grinding machines, have 
accepted the theory of the use of the 
wide face grinding wheel as advocated 
and advanced by Charles H. Nor- 
ton. Tradition has said that it was 
impossible to get accurate work 
properly finished and in good time 
by using a wide face wheel. Up to 
a short time ago, a wheel 1% inches 
wide was considered as a wide wheel. 
Today we have machines which carry 
wheels up to 12-inch face, which not 
only make possible the grinding of 
formed parts but also increase the 
production and broaden the field of 
cylindrical or straight grinding. 


Millions of Cutting Points 


Today we have multiplied the cut- 
ting points so that on the average 
wheel 4 inches wide and 24 inches in 
diameter, 1,086,171,000 cutting points 
come in contact with the work each 
minute. Increase this by using a wid- 
er wheel, and it, of course, becomes 
obvious that with a greater number 
of cutting particles coming in con- 
tact with the work in a given time, a 
greater amount of material can be 
removed. 

This brings us to the possibility in 
using a wide face wheel with a special- 
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ly trued form for the purpose of 
grinding irregular shapes. It is essen- 
tial in form grinding that the form 
be continuous and uniform, that there 
be no under-cuts to grind, as virtually 
the same laws govern in so far as the 
shape of the grinding wheel is con- 
cerned, as govern form milling; the 
grinding wheel is only a milling cutter 
having infinitely more teeth. 


Limitations of Form Grinding 


The limitations of form grinding 
are governed entirely by the capacity 
of the attachment used in shaping 
the wheel, and the control of the 
peripheral speeds of the wheel at the 
various points in the form, so that 
with the proper wheel this variation 
comes within the possibilities of the 
“grain and grade” furnished. Deep 
forms are possible but not practical, 
as the difference in the diameter on 
the various points in the form pro- 
duce a different cutting action on the 
wheel, and naturally a wheel that is 
satisfactory on deep cuts is not satis- 
factory on shallow ones. Of course, 
it is understood in grinding a form 
that the wheel cannot be traversed 
but must be fed straight into the 
work. Simpler forms, such as putting 
the fillet in the shoulder of a shaft or 
the neck of a roll, are accomplished 
with one corner of the wheel and 
the straight part of the cylinder 
ground with the face of the wheel. 
As a matter of fact, straight grinding, 
where the work is not traversed, could 
be termed form grinding. 

No doubt the question will be asked, 
“Do you not have to true the wheel 
often, and isn’t it expensive?” We 
must say that the wheel must be 
trued and must be tfued often to 
keep the face as near perfect as pos- 
sible. Taking the original standard 
of width, which was ™%-inch, and as- 
suming a wide wheel of 12 inches, we 
have 24 narrow wheels working at 
once on the cylinder. Now we have 
but to consume the same amount of 
time and expense in truing this wheel 
of 12-inch face as we would require 
to true 24 wheels of %-inch face, and 
in return for our labor of truing, we 
have ground the piece of work in 
practically one-twenty-fourth of the 
time. The fear of most people that 
the truing of the wheel makes grind- 
ing expensive is a natural one, but 
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should be set aside. Work with 
close limits and severe requirements 
can only be accomplished in, most 
cases by the grinding process. True 
cylinders, absolutely round within 
0.0001-inch, can be produced prac- 
tically by no other means than the 
grinding machine. Hardened steel 


parts which must be shaped can only 
be handled by grinding. It is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. A generous 
use of the increases 


production, insures the accuracy of the 


truing diamond 
product and gives satisfactory results; 


also different degrees of tinish can be 


secured by truing the wheel so that 
the face will be smooth or sharp. 
Crowning Pulleys by Grinding 

It may be interesting to know that 

by crowning pulley faces by the 

grinding process with the formed 


wheel, it is possible to produce a uni- 


form curve throughout the width of 
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because of the possibility of remov- 
ing less material by the grinding 
process. 


This is a day of specialists, and we 


now have special purpose machines 


arranged for specific operations, car- 


rying wheels 6 inches, 6% inches, 7% 


inches and sometimes 8 inches wide. 
On these machines, the table is not 
traveled, but the wheel is fed straight 
into the work, and the cut taken 
all in one operation. We have an 
example in automobile factories where 
axles are made. A 6%-inch face 


wheel makes 60 cuts per hour, remov- 
ing 0.015-inch stock, holds to a 
0,.0005-inch. shells 
are being produced complete in three 
cuts, including the nose, in 
six and seven minutes each, including 
handling and removing from 0.040-inch 
to 0.060-inch of stock. Rifle barrels 
are being formed on the taper 
shaped at the curved end, five opera- 


and 


limit of Shrapnel 


curved 


and 
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said that these motors can be easily 
adapted for ceiling mount- 
ing and quickly adjusted for clock-wise 
direction of rota- 


wall or 


or counter clock-wise 
tion. They can be connected externally 


for operation on either 110 or 220-volt 
circuits. 
™ o ‘ bs] 
Stainless Steel 
The Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., has concluded an ar- 
rangement with Thos. Firth & Sons, 
Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., for the manufac- 
ture of Firth stainless steel for the 
American market. This metal was 


developed in the Sheffield district and 
is used primarily for the manufacture 
Its qualities, however, are 
find a 


of cutlery. 
such that undoubtedly it 
much larger application, for the parts 
of automobiles, sewing machines, type- 


will 


writers, canning machinery, guns, ma- 
chine tools, When up in 
the form of cutlery, it is said that this 


etc. made 




















FIG. 1—MOTOR FOR SMALL 
the face. The old method of crown- 
ing pullevs by two tapers was always 
inefficient, whereas the curved face 


having a uniform crown and with as 
little height as possible, has been con- 
sidered preferable as making the belt 
the face 

driving 


ly to 
the 
By the grinding 


adhere more uniform 


of the pulley, increasing 
qualities of the belt. 
process the rim diameters of the pul- 
can be held 


0.001-inch, 


ley accurately to. sizé 
possible 


within making it 


to reduce the height of the crown 
without interfering with its function 
of guiding the belt. 

The faces of sheet mill rolls must 
be produced with the diameter at the 
center larger than at the edges and 
the face must be ground to a uni- 
form curve throughout This is ac- 
complished in the same manner as 


pulleys are crowned, and has brougit 
about very satisfactory results in the 
the life of the roll 


mills, increasing 


MACHINE FIG. 2 
tions in all, using 7%-inch face wheel, 


a 3%-inch face wheel and 2-inch face 
wheel, producing barréls in a remark 
ably short time with a finish and de- 
gree of accuracy very satisfactory to 


the manufacturers. 


for Driving Small 
Machines 


Motors 


A line of single-phase motors designed 
especially for operating small machines, 


has been developed recently by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They range in_ size 
from % to 10 horsepower and are 


wired for 60-cycle circuits. 
The motors are said to be both light 


and substantial. The larger-sizes are of 


the design shown in Fig. 2, and are 
of steel frameless construction. The 
smaller sizes which have cast iron 


frames are shown in Fig. 1. It is 


MOTOR 


FOR LARGE MACHINE 


steel does not rust or stain, even 


when employed for cutting acid fruit. 


In any of the various forms in which 


it may be manufactured it is said to 


resist corrosion satisfactorily and to 


remain bright without polishing. As 
distinguished from other rust resist 
ing alloys which havé appeared on the 
the new 


can be 


time to time, 
metal true steel. It 


pered, worked, forged and hammered, 


market from 


is a tem- 


at proper temperatures, like tool steel. 


In the tempered condition it is said 


to have a maximum tensile strength 


of 110,000 pounds per square inch, 


accompanied by an elongation of 20 
per cent and a reduction of area of 
60 per cent. In the hardened condi- 


tion, the tensile strength is raised to 
nearly 200,000 pounds per square inch. 
The weld, but 
10t interfere 
many directions. 


expensive. 


steel will not this does 


with its usefulness in 


It is not abnormally 
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New Screw 


Machine 
In the accom- 
panying _illustra- 


tion is shown a 
six-spindle auto- 
matic screw ma- 
chine developed re- 
cently by the New 
Britain Machine 
Co., New Britain, 
Conn. It is thought 
to be the heaviest 
multiple spindle 
screw machine on 
the market, being 
especially designed 
for heavy ‘service. 





Left-hand threads 
are cut by insert- 
ing an extra gear 
in the train driv- 
ing the threading 
spindle. This re- 
verses the motion 
of the spindle in 
threading. The 
i:idexing mechan- 
ism accelerates and 
checks the motion 
of the heavy 
cylinder gradually. 
The tool slide is 
of rigid construc- 
tion. The ways 
are large and of 
such length that 














Its rigidity of con 
struction is said to NEW 
permit heavier cuts 
and coarser feeds than usual. The 
base forming the chip pan and oil 
reservoir extends to the floor, mak- 
ing a broad foundation which tends 
to prevent vibration. The spindles 
are of large diameter and the spindle 
bearings are bronze. Provision has 
been made for taking up wear in the 
bearings without disturbing their 
alignment. 3all thrust collars are 
provided to receive the end _ thrust 
due to tool pressure. 

Through change gears, six rates of 


One Pass 


HE Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Union National Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, recently developed 
a machine for straightening rods, bars 
and pipe. It is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


SIX SPINDLE AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE 


spindle speeds can be secured. A 
separate system of change gears is 
provided for effecting changes in feed 
by varying the speed of the cam shaft. 
The spindle cylinder is heavy in de- 
sign and is always indexed at con- 
stant speed. The threading spindle 
is driven independent of the others 
and through change gears its speed 
tan be varied. The threading mech- 
anism operates independently of the 
tool slide. The die is run on and off 
while the box tools are in operation. 


there is no over- 
hanging. The tool 
slide cam is lam- 
inated s:m.lar to a leaf spring. This 
construction is said to permit the 
adjusting of one cam to all lengths of 
work within the capacity of the 
machine. The cam shaft is driven 


- through a large internal gear on the 


inner circumference of the feel car 
drum. The power feed is actuated 
through convenient hand controf lev- 
ers. A hand feed crank is provided 
for testing all feed movements and 
tool positions. The machine is de- 
signed for either belt or motor drive. 


Straightening Machine 


tandem, with an intermediate pressure 
roll.. The material to be straightened 
is held firmly at two points while the 
pressure is applied at the intermediate 
point. Through the reaction of this 


pressure one end of the bar or pipe 
is straightened between the second set 
of cross rolls acting in conjunction 
with the intermediate pressure roll, 
and the other end of the material is 

straightened in the 





Machines of this 
type have been in- 
stalled in a num- 
ber of plants in 
this country and 
Canada. They are 
said to straighten 
round bars auto- 
matically in one 
pass. They © are 
built in sizes to 
handle material 
from 3-inch to 6 
inches in diameter. 
Adjustments from 
one size to an- 
other are made by 
hand-wheel opera- 
tion, with mini- 
mum loss of time. 
The Abramsen 
machine contains 
two sets of cross 








rolls arranged in 


first set of cross 
rolls in a similar 
manner. It is said 
the material is 
given a_ smooth, 
polished surface in 
the straightening 
process. The Ab- 
ramsen straighten- 
ing machine is de- 
Signed to operate 
at the rate of 25 
feet per minute. 


When drilling or 
turning hard steel 
(not hardened 
steel) in the lathe, 
run slowly and 
lubricate the tool 
with turpentine, or 











turpentine and 


MACHINE FOR STRAIGHTENING RODS, BARS AND PIPE spirits of camphor. 
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FIG. 1—HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED SIX-SPINDLE, AUTOMATIC CHUCKING, BORING AND TURNING MACHINE 








Machine of New Design 


Description of the Conradson Hydraulically Operated, 
Six-Spindle, Vertical, Automatic Chucking, 
Boring and Turning Machine 


MACHINE based on principles In turning out fly wheels at the Ferro 
new to tool building is shown plant, this machine is said to be 3% 








in the accompanying illustra- times as rapid as the tool formerly 
tions. It is known used for this work. 
as a hydraulically In the first opera- 


tion in machining 
fly wheels a %- 
inch cut is taken 
off the 4-inch face 
of the wheel in 
2 minutes and 45 seconds. The ma- 
chine carries tools for cutting both 
vertically and horizontally. Due to 
the use of the differential hydraulic 
cylinder system, the feed remains steady 
and the tool is prevented from digging 
into soft spots or dropping into blow- 
holes. Among the advantages claimed 
for the machine is the fact that there 
are no cams to be set and no parts 
to be removed. It is said that the 
machine can be set manually for any 
job within its range and that both the 
spindle speeds and feed may be changed 
at any part of a cut. 


operated — six- 
spindle, vertical, 
automatic chuck- 
ing, boring and 





turning machine. 
The tool was designed a number of 
years ago by Conrad M. Conradson, 
who aimed to develop a machine which 
could be easily set up, controlled, and 
fed and would combine rigidity with 
accuracy. 

The machine has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is being marketed by 
the Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Among the installations 
made, are those at the plants of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit; the 
suick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., and the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land. Two machines have been installed 
at the Ferro plant, the smaller having 











' nearing saciid The machine is being built in two 
: F 1G. 2—VIEW SHOWING REGULARITY ‘ 9 Pre > 
been in operation for several months. alee bes oF ek vi ss alae sizes; the smaller is designed to handle 



































FIGS. 3 AND 4-CLOSE VIEWS OF MACHINE READY FOR OPERATION 
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work up to 12 inches in diameter and 
12 inches long and the larger takes 


parts 27 inches diameter and 18 inches 
The chucks, as shown in Fig. 1, 
of gears from 
Hydraulic pres- 

multi-cylinder 


long. 
are rotated by a train 
the main drive pulley. 
sure is supplied by a 
pump through the controlling or timing 
box, from which pipes lead to the vari- 
ous operating cylinders. 
The sliding carrier 
the tool heads are 
cally operated and is attached to a cross 


which 


block, to 


bolted, is hydrauli- 


bar. There are adjustable gibs at each 
end of the cross bar which slide in 
guides. The two cross slides, shown at 
the sides, have individual adjustments 
and are carried in saddles gibbed to the 
colunms. These saddles can _ be 
adjusted up or down by means of a 
handle. A_ vertical. slide carries the 
slotted disc shown in the illustration. 
The stroke of the cross slide is varied 


by setting the slot in the disc at various 
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connected to a hydraulic piston. This rack 
meshes with a ratcheted pinion on a 
shaft ‘which carfies another pinion 


meshing with a large rack gear on the 
lower part of the carrier. The vertical 
tool carrier consists of a hexagon block 
fitted with gibs. 


No outside pumping system is needed 


to supply the necessary pressure for 
operating the machine. <A set of cam- 
eperated valves located in the timing 
box are used for timing the. various 


movements. 


Portable Drill and Grinder 


A portable drill and grinder designed 
for heavy work is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. It is claimed for 
this tool that it can be used not only as 
a drill press and as a stationary grinder 
but for purposes where such tools cannot 


be used, In Fig. 2 the outfit is being 

















FIG, 1—PORTABLE DRILL AND 
angles with reference to the travel 
of the vertical slide. The stroke of 
the vertical slide is governed by lock- 
nuts. A stop lever is provided for 
bringing the index holes in the chuck 
carrier in exact line with the locking 
plunger. 

The speeds of the various - chuck 
spindles are varied by change gears. 
There are two change gears for each 
spindle. When the tool carrier is 


forced down against the stop collar, the 
feeding action is stopped and the tools 
are allowed to the surfaces 
while the work is making a number of 
idle revolutions before the trip accumu- 
The accumula- 


smooth up 


lator releases the timer. 


shown at the extreme 


tor mechanism is 
the machine. It is 
weights the 
liquid in cylinder to 


right of loaded 
with 
of the 


rise 25 


which cause pressure 
the 


above 


main 


per cent normal working 


pressure before the trip acts. 
The chuck carrier is indexed by a rack 


GRINDER WITH 


COVER REMOVED 


used to remove scale from ammonia 
condensing pipes. 

The complete outfit consists of a re- 
volving tool bit socket mounted on the 
end of a flexible shaft, which is driven 
by a Westinghouse through a 
variable speed friction disc device. The 
motor and friction drive are mounted on 
an iron base fitted with swivel casters, 
and the unit is enclosed in a metal case 
fitted with handles to facilitate carrying. 

Adjustment is take up 
wear on the driving disc and to vary the 
the for various 


By means of a lever, 


motor 


provided to 


contact between discs 
classes of service. 
six speeds can be obtained at the tool. 
The tool can be stopped without shutting 
off the current from the motor. By the 
use of attachments it is said that 18 
speeds ranging from 165 to 3,200 revolu- 
tions per minute can be secured for 
grinding, drilling and polishing. 
The tool is built in sizes from % to 


one horsepower. The largest size will 
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accommodate drills up to 14-inch diam- 
eter. The shafts range in 
length from 5 to 10 feet. The tool has 
been developed by the United Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


flexible 


’ 


y 


] = 
fr iOOrs 


: —_— ae 
Wood Block | 

The development of creosoted wood 
blocks the floors of industrial 
plants, in which the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Co., Chicago, has been prominent, has 
interesting 


for 


brought out a number of 


facts regarding the application of this 


material. It has been found, for 
instance, that a block treated for street 
service is not applicable for floor 


service, owing to shrinkage and seep- 
ing. Also the atmospheric conditions 
influencing the floor are radically dif- 
met in 


ferent in buildings from those 


out-door service. Consequently a stand- 
ardized wood block has been specially 


developed for factory floors. It is 





SCALE FROM 
PIPES 


REMOVING 
CONDENSING 


FIG. 2 
AMMONIA 


thoroughly seasoned before treatment 
to do away with shrinkage and is 
impregnated with a pure creosote oil 
to avoid leaking seeping. It is 
said that the sand cushion ordinarily 


or 


used in street service is unsatisfactory 
A pitch 


instead, 


for floors in industrial plants. 
cushion is. used 
uniform 


solid and firm. 


or asphalt 


resulting in a dry, surface 
which is thoroughly 


be kept in bins to 


Drills should 
protect the cutting edges, and kept 
sharp for instant use. It is a good 
plan to have a hardened steel gage 
fastened to the bin so that the boy 
in the tool crib can be sure he is 
putting the drill in the right place. 
Thus, he can also be sure that he 
is giving out the size asked for. 

In drilling hard materials use tur 


pentine as a lubricant. This, however, 


is not always necessary. 














istory of the Milling Machine 


Interesting Facts Regarding the Early Development of This Important Tool 
—Functions of the Modern Milling Machine 


HE EARLIEST milling cutter 

of which I have knowledge is 

one made by the celebrated 
French inventor, Jacques de Vau- 
causon, some time prior to 1782. 
This cutter, shown in Fig. 1, 
has teeth evidently chipped by 
hand and appearing much _ like 
those of a coarse file. It suggests 
the thought that early mulling was 
nothing more than an attempt at 
substituting power for hand work 
in filing, using a rotary file in a 
machine for the purpose. In_ this 
respect it is entirely different from 
the modern conception of milling, 
where each tooth of the cutter be- 
comes a substitute for a lathe or 
planer tool and is capable of remov- 
ing a substantial chip. 

It was the invention of the formed 
cutter which could be sharpened on 
its face without changing its form 
which not only revolutionized the 
making and use of cutters for pro- 
ducing irregular forms, but which also 
greatly increased the value of the 
milling machine. This, coupled with 
the invention of the universal mill- 
ing machine, gave a new impetus to 

Portions of a paper read at the April meet 
ing of the New Haven section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
author, Luther D. Burlingame is_ industrial 


superintendent, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, 


BY LUTHER D. BURLINGAME 


the art of milling and to the use of 
milling machines. The credit for both 
of these inventions is usually given 
to Joseph R. Brown. 

It is hard for us to put ourselves 
in the piace of the early mechanics, 





FIG 1—EARLIEST MILLING CUTTER, 
INVENTED BY VAUCAUSON 


and to realize with what limited 
facilities they had to work. George 
E. Whitehead, who was an apprentice 
at the Brown & Sharpe works at a 
time soon after the universal milling 
machine was first brought out, says 
that he well remembers the intro- 
duction of the use of end mills, 


Previous to this all square and hex- 
agonal head screws were made two 
at a time on centers, the heads being 
planed and then filed to fit gages. 


The use of high speed steel for 
cutters has introduced many new con- 
ditions in the design of milling. ma- 
chines, the requirements now being 
for a much more rugged design of 
machine; also provision has _ been 
made for a greater amount of 
lubricant, the use of an air blast, 
higher speeds, etc. A manufactur- 
ing machine equipped for  utiliz- 
ing a large quantity ‘of lubricant 
is shown in Fig. 8. The cutter which 
is supplied with 12 gallons of soda 
water per minute, removes 10 cubic 
inches of machinery steel of 65,000 
pounds tensile strength per minute. 

For cutting cast iron, an air blast 
attachment is of value. It makes 
it possible to not only cut at a high 
speed, but to prevent the cutter from 
becoming dull for a long period. 
With an air blast the cutting of 16- 
pitch cast iron gears can be success- 
fully done with a feed of 21 inches 
per minute using high speed steel for 
the cutters, while only 534-inch feed 
per minute could be obtained with 
the carbon cutter and without the air 
blast. If fed at the rate of 21 inches 
per minute with the high speed steel 























FIG. 2—GROOVING A TWIST DRILL 
UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE 


ON A MODERN FIG. 3—GEAR CUTTING MACHINE PROVIDED WITH AIR 


BLAST FOR COOLING CUTTER 
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the air blast, over 12,000 
cit before resharpening. 
down to 18 feed 
per conditions remain- 
ing the same, more than double that 
teeth can be without 


and 
can be 


cutter 
teeth 
By 


slowing inches 


minute, other 


number of cut 

















BROWN, INVENTOR OF 
FORMED CUTTER AND OF 

UNIVERSAL MILLING 
MACHINE 


FIG. 4—JOS. R. 


Fig. 3 is shown a 
gear machine fitted 
the the blast. A 
by which there is a suction of air is 
the ad- 
chips 


resharpening. In 
cutting 


up for 


use of air system 


and has 
the 
machine. 


nearly as effective, 


carrying and 
the 


universal 


vantage of 


dust away from 


The first milling machine 





FIG, 6—-METHOD OF AVOIDING 


PASSAGEWAY 


ACCIDENTS 
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designed and built at the works 
R. Brown & Sharpe Co., in 
At the the civil 
were a machine 
took up 
material. 


Was 
of the J. 
1861-62. 


there 


outbreak of 
war number of 


shops in Providence, which 
the 
Among these 


Tool Co., which established an armory 


war 
the 


manufacture’ of 


was Providence 


and went into the manufacture of 
Springfield muskets for the govern 
ment. One of the parts of this 
musket, the nipple, was drilled by 
means of twist drills, the grooves in 
these drills being made by hand fil- 
ing. This was an expensive opera- 
tion, and Frederick W. Howe, then 


superintendent of the Providence Tool 


Co., arranged with J. R. Brown & 
Sharpe to build a machine for cut- 
ting these grooves. The result was 
the universal milling machine. The use 


of a modern universal milling machine, 


for cutting grooves in twist drills, is 


shown in Fig. 2, 

This first universal milling machine 
was many after 
it was built, and after going through 
being 


re-discovered, years 


vicissitudes, is now care- 


for 


many 
fully preserved historic 
est. After being used by the 
idence Tool Co. during the civil war, 
into the of the 
Household Sewing Machine Co., 
later into the dealers. It 
was sold to New York 
finally returned to 
where it the 
jewelers’ supplies by 
& Co. It was 
& Sharpe Mfg. 
searched it exchanging a 
machine for it. it still in 
working condition when it came back 


its inter- 


Prov- 
it passed possession 
and 
hands of 
parties in 
was 


state and 


Providence, was used in 
manufacture of 


Moore 


3rown 


here 
Co. 
new 


Samuel 
that the 
out, 


LOK rd 


was 


“ 
ee 


a een mat ee tts eC 


err | 





PARTS OF 
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DUE TO 


WHITE PAPER IS 


MILLING 
PROJECTING 
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into their hands about the time of 
the Columbian exposition in Chicago 


It was there exhibited, being 
the 
milling 


in 1893. 


given place of honor among 


new 
Among 


universal machines of a 


line then just brought out. 

















UNIVERSAL MILLING 


BUILT 


FIG. 5—FIRST 
MACHINE 


the visitors to the exposition was the 


tool maker, Charles A. Eames, who 
first ran this original machine. He 
recognized it as an old friend, and 


taking hold of the operating handles, 
motions, while 
incidents 


its 
about 


put it through 
relating to 
connected with its early use. 


the modern devel )p- 


those him 


In illustrating 


ment of the milling machine it may 


MACHINES INTO 


PART 


PROJECTING 
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be of interest to show how this ma- 
chine now supplements the work of 
other well-known machine tools. The 
machine coming most directly into 
competition with the milling machine 
is the planer and it is often a ques- 
tion on which the work shall be done. 
In finishing milling machine tables, 
for instance, a complete table, top 
and bottom, can be machined in the 
milling machine at one traverse. An 
efficient means of using the milling 
machine for planing is by the method 
sometimes called “continuous milling”. 
Py «this method the work, held in a 
circular fixture, is machined as_ it 
passes beneath the cutter and _ the 
finished work can be taken off and 
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reciprocated by a crank motion from 
the spindle. 

In the matter of cam cutting, the 
milling machine stands pre-eminent 
among general machine tools. Not 
only is the machine adapted to cam 
cutting in all ordinary lines, but for 
making cams for screw machines, 
where a great variety of leads must 
be quickly and cheaply produced; by 
elevating the spiral head to the re- 
quired angle and using it in connec- 
tion with the vertical spindle milling 
attachment any required lead can be 
obtained simply by varying the angle 
at which the spiral head is set. Tables 
have been prepared so that the work- 
man is not required to make the cal- 
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heaviest cuts of which the machine 
is capable. To illustrate this, a plain 
milling machine of the constant speed 
type was put through a test cut and 
during the cut a nickel set on edge 
on the table was not tipped over. The 
added weight in the larger sizes of 
milling machines of the knee and col- 
umn type has been carried to a point 
where the strength required for man- 
ual operation would be a serious hand- 
icap, except that power elevating and 
table feeding devices as well as the 
regular power feeds have been added 
to relieve the workman from undue 
fatigue. 

Modern requirements call for added 
driving power due especially to the 


























FIG. 7—-INSPECTING A MILLING MACHINE BEFORE FIG. 8&—MODERN 
PUTTING ON MARKET CUT 


new pieces replaced by the operator 
so that there is no stopping of the 
machine and no lost time. Vertical 
spindle milling machines are frequently 
used for machining the bottoms of flat 
irons by this method. The machine 
can even be used with a planing tool. 
In this case a special attachment is 
clamped to the face of the column 
so as to hold the spindle from revolv- 
ing, the work being fed by the tool 
as in a planer or slotting machine. 
When used on a constant speed drive 
milling machine the automatic feed 
can be used when the spindle is so 
clamped. Slotting work also may be 
done, in certain cases, by using a slot- 
ting attachment in which the tool is 


culations for setting the head. While, 
as has been pointed out, the 
original milling machine, as invented 
by Mr. Brown, contained the vital 
points of the machine of today, the 
present machines are quite different 
it! appearance, and have developed 
many refinements, aside from those 
already described in connection with 
the spiral head. Among the most im- 
portant of these are such as have been 
inade to meet the requirements of 
heavy cutting, such as the addition 
of the overhanging arm, and braces, 
power feeds and the greatly added 
weight of the parts. As a result of 
these improvements, vibration has been 
largely eliminated, even under the 


MILLING MACHINE MAKING HEAVY 
WITH AID OF LUBRICANT 


introduction of high speed steel, and 
it has been found that this can be 
obtained economically “by the use of 
the constant speed drive type of ma- 
chine, having a constant speed pulley 
with a wide face and large diameter 
running at high speed. From this 
pulley power is transmitted through 
one train of gearing to the spindle, 
and through another to the feed, each 
train being independent of the other, 
the changes being in geometric pro- 
gression, and the construction being 
such that the adjustment of levers on 
the side of the machine will quickly 
give any required feed or speed. 

In the cases where the cone is 
retained on the machine, a_ geared 
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counter-shaft has been devised so 
that from an overhead belt running 
in one direction at a constant speed, 
changes in speed and direction are 
obtained in a geared box, but con- 
trolled by levers on the machine. 
This is in addition to the regular 
changes of speed ‘by means of the 
steps of the cone. 

Another feature which has been 
given attention in the design is the 
matter of safeguarding, to which little 
attention was given in the early days. 
In the old milling machines the gears 
were exposed; now, however, they are 
guarded, as shown in Fig. 9. Later 
designs had the gears inside, so that 
less guarding was needed, while the 
most up-to-date designs have the gears 
entirely enclosed and the driving belt 
also guarded. It may be of interest 
to call attention to a method of guard- 
ing parts projecting into a _ passage- 














way, which, in a milling machine, may 
be either the overhanging arm or the 





SPOT WELDER FOR HEAVY WORK 


work; in such cases danger can be 
avoided by hanging a white paper on 
the projecting part to attract atten- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 6. 

An element of danger in connection 
with the use of the milling machine, 
which it has been found especially 
hard to guard against, is the cutter 
itself, many accidents in the past hav- 
ing occurred from the workmen, 
especially boys, using their fingers to 
wipe away the chips from in front of 
the cutter. There should be a rule, 
thoroughly enforced, to the effect that 
the fingers must never be used to 
wipe away chips and a brush should 
be provided for this purpose. An 
interesting substitute for the brush is 
the use of a stream of soda water 
under considerable pressure which can 
button. 


pressing a 


be applied by 
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For plain bearings and their  align- 
ments the operation of hand scraping 
is still found to give the best results. 
I refer to scraping to surface plates, 
with careful tests for alignments, 
rather than ‘simply scraping a finish 
for looks. After the alignments have 
been made by careful workmen every 
machine is inspected, Fig. 7. to see 
that it comes within the required 
limits of accuracy, a_ special truck 
heing furnished the inspector with a 
complete set of tools needed to facili- 
tate his work. An inspection sheet is 
provided to record this information. The 
limits for the alignment of the spindle 
are that it shall run true within 0.002- 
inch ata point 16inches distant from the 
end of the spindle. The thoroughness 
of inspection is plainly indicated. 
The modern development of milling 
machine practice has called into use 
a great number of standard attach- 
ments. Many special attachments also 
are used to advantage, such as that 
for grooving shafts. In milling grooves 
in six shafts at once, the centers are 
offset from each other so that the 
cutters can remain in line on the arbor 
and all commence to cut at the same 
time. When the opposite hand groove 
is milled, the head block is turned 
bottom side up, thus reversing the 
direction, the footstocks being ad- 
justed accordingly. A hand milling 
machine, for example, may be adapted 
to cutting the teeth of three beveled 
pinions at the same time, an automatic 
indexing arrangement being provided. 


‘ on 


Welder for Heavy Work 


A spot welding machine, especially 
designed for heavy work is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
parts to be welded on this machine, 
were too heavy to handle convenient- 
ly, rendering it necessary to make 
the welds without changing the posi- 
tion of the stock. Three different 
kinds of dies are used without mov- 
ing the stock after it is placed on the 
lower horn of the welding machine. 

The upper part of the machine is 
arranged with the die points mounted 
on a swiveled head. A weld is made 
with one die, the second is then 
swung around to strike the stock in 
a different place and the third die then 
is used to make a weld in another 
spot, all of the welds being made 
within a radius of 4 inches. The stock 
is then removed, the next piece in- 
serted and the welds are made in the 
reverse order. 

The machine is designed for weld- 
ing 5/l6-inch stock. The time con- 
sumed in making the three welds 
called for in each section, including 
shifting the die points, is said to be 
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12 seconds. This is claimed to be 
only a fraction of the time formerly 
consumed in handling this work. This 
welder was built by the Toledo Elec- 
tric Welder Co., Cincinnati. 


Grinder of New Type 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is now 
marketing a new style of grinder, espe- 
cially adapted for grinding piston rings, 
washers, ball bearing races and similar 
work, in addition to all kinds of con- 
cave and convex faces. As the head- 
stock is pivoted on the base of the 
machine, convex surfaces may be obtainéd 
by swinging the headstock through a 
slight angle. 

The machine is of the magnetic 
chuck type and may be provided with 
any size chuck up to 14 inches in diam- 
eter. This grinder has a traveling table 
mounted on the bed. The table, in turn, 
is provided with a cross slide on which 
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is mounted the carriage. The grinding 
wheel head is pivoted 6n the carriage 
and may be tilted, permitting the grind- 
ing, when necessary, to be done with 
only one side of the wheel, thus elim- 
inating scratches and resulting, it is 
said, iri exceptionally smooth work. Cup 
wheels are used entirely. These are 
provided with guards which can be 
adjusted back as the wheels are worn 
away. 

The bearings for the grinding wheel 
spindle are of the taper sleeve type and 
are provided with check nuts; thus the 
taper sleeves when necessary can be 
drawn up to compensate for wear. For 
simplifying the feeding when grinding 
duplicate pieces, the end of the traverse 
table is provided with a regulating 
screw. A collar on this screw engages 
a shoulder on the base of the machine: 
by setting the screw properly, the depth 
of feed automatically will be the same 
for each piece. Both traverse and cross 
feeds are secured through hand wheels. 


Water is used as a cutting lubricant 











Using the Sales Engineer at Home 


How the Employer Profits From His Services—Making Sales and Cutting 
Costs Under Your Own Roof—Last of Three Articles 


HE importance of the services of 

the sales engineer to the manu- 

facturer by whom he is employed 
can hardly be over-estimated. In _ his 
influence on general sales and the design 
of machines, in keeping up a customer’s 
interest, in helping salesmen to get in 
touch with pros- 
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ment devoted to the type of machine 
tools in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. 

Here an ocular demonstration of the 
value of the machines is afforded the 
visitor and his attention is called to vari- 
ous features in construction, conveni- 


is therefore a_ favorable one. In 
factories specializing on one or two 
types of machines, the office of the 
sales engineer is often very Close to the 
department where the machines are 
being used, and when the class of work 
produced is of not too cumbersome a 

nature, racks may 


be provided 





pective purchas- 
ers and in many 
other ways he is 
of value. In the 
preceding arti- 
cles in this 
series we have 
considered the 
engineer’s _ rela- 
tion to the cus- 
tomer and to the 
salesman, and 
while in both of 
these connec- 
tions, his work 
affects the manu- 
facturer by in 
creasing business 
and enabling the 
salesman to get 
in touch with 
prospects, there 
are many other 


ways in which 


which contain 
samples of work 
done at various 
times. In one 
case in the writ- 
er’s knowledge, 
samples of work 
are kept in these 


racks, - carefully 
tagged with a 
card giving 


t he customer’s 
name, name of 
the piece and 











production time. 
Shop order num- 
bers and estimate 
numbers are also 
given so that it 
is an easy mat- 
ter to look up 
the layout oi 
tools for any 





his services are 
of vital interest. 

In the modern 
machine tool fac- 
tory, visitors 





who may be fu- 
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iy piece of work 
which is of 


special interest. 








ture customers, 


or those who 





a ann al : 
| yi sy showing the 
4 | ' visitor some of 
“fp, | VY, L the sample pieces 


he is enabled to 
reahze in a thor- 
ough manner the 








have already in- 
machines FIG. 1—SKETCH 
of the types 


stalled 


made by the company, are welcomed 
by the officials. Often they are desir- 
ous of obtaining practical dem- 
onstrations of the methods in vogue 
where the tools are built. In many 
cases the salesmen are on the road 
and therefore are not available to 
point out features of interest, so that 
it not infrequently happens that the sales 
engineer is selected to make the visit- 
ors stay a pleasant one and to give him 
such information as he may require. 
Acting as a guide, the engineer takes 
the visitor through the plant; he points 
out interesting devices for manufacture, 
shows the assembling methods, etc., and 


finally brings the visitor to the depart- 


OF 


ence of operation, power, feeds and 
speeds, lubricating devices, etc., in such 
a way that these points are emphasized 
by noting their value in actual use. It 
is quite likely that there may be work 
in process of a similar character to that 
in which the visitor is interested, and 
in such an event the sales engineer, on 
account of his experience, will be able to 
show off the machine to good advan- 
tage. He can point out the methods of 
setting up the work, the ease of control 
and the rapidity with which the work is 
handled, and in that way can show the 
points of superiority which the machine 
possesses over others of similar type. 
The impression gained by the visitor 
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PART ON WHICH THE VISITOR WANTED AN ESTIMATE 


value of the ma- 
chines as applied 
to his own work, and the production 
time given on each ¢ag will many 
times bring up the matter of the tool- 
ing employed to produce such results. 
It is quite possible that the visitor 
may be a trifle skeptical regarding the 
time in which some of the work has 
been produced, and here the sales 
engineer gets another chance to show 
the value of the methods used. 
Taking the visitor into his office, he 
looks up one or two of the tool lay- 
outs used in connection with the 
manufacture of the samples shown, and 
gets out the estimates of production and 
time studies on which they were based. 
It is pointed out to the visitor that the 
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time studies are carefully figured in con- 
nection with the tooling arrangements 
and all feeds and speeds given on the 
study, together with necessary allow- 
ances for setting up and removing work, 
indexing, regrinding and_ re-setting 
tools, and even setting up the machine 
in the first place ready for the work, 
He is shown that all ordinary contin- 
gencies likely to be met in manufactur- 
ing are taken into consideration, so that 
a production estimate really means some- 
thing and is not a piece of guess work. 
He is informed that piece work prices 
can be based on the estimate of produc- 
tion, with a reasonable assurance of 
their being very close to the mark. 
After he has seen the inside working of 
the department estimating, 
he is naturally impressed with the prac- 


devoted - to 


tical way in which the problems of 
machining are worked out and may 
even become enthusiastic over it. Per- 


haps he may say, “Well, I have a couple 
of blue-prints of some of my own work 
in my pocket, and I'd like your opin- 
ion on the length of time necessary to 
machine them on one of type of 
machines,” 

He hands over a blue-print of .a piece 
shown in Fig. 1 and says, “I put these 
pieces through in lots of 100 about three 
er four times a year, so I don’t wish 
to go to the expense of anything very 
special in the tool equipment, 
but would like low long it 
ought to take to machine one of them 
with regular equipment.” 

The sales engineer replies. “Well, I 
can give you a rough estimate in three 


your 


line of 
to know 


or four minutes, which will be very 
close to the mark. Will that do or do 
_you want a careful layout and time 


study?” The visitor says that a rough 
estimate will be near enough for present 
purposes and watches the engineer with 
considerable interest while he roughly 
outlines the method of handling with a 
freehand sketch, Fig. 2, lettering the vari- 
ous surfaces, and on one of the 
paper figuring the time necessary for 
making the cuts according to speed and 
feed. The work is rapidly done and the 
engineer says, “I should say: from 14 
to 16 minutes for each piece would be 
sufficient, and if handled in lots of 
100 you could safely figure on a produc- 
tion of three pieces an hour, including 
the time of setting up the machine. A 
piece work price of 15 cents each 
would give the operator a chance to 
make a good day’s wages.” 


side 


Improved Methods Cut Costs 


“Why, we’re paying 40 cents apiece 
for them now, and the operators are 
only just about coming out clear,” 


replies the visitor, and looks as though 
he didn’t believe it possible. Having 
seen some of the work in process how- 
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ever he is not as skeptical as at first, 
and after a little more conversation 
regarding some of his other work, he 
goes back to the main office very much 
pleased with his visit and thoroughly 
convinced of the ability of the sales 
engineer and the adaptability of the 
machines manufactured by the company. 

The courteous treatment which he has 
received and the demonstrations he has 
seen of the thorough manner in which all 
branches of the work are attended to, 
incline him very strongly toward the 
machines made by this company, so that 
when he is ready to buy, he will natur- 
ally give them the preference. In addi- 
tion to this he will undoubtedly tell 
others of what he has seen so that his 
visit may actually result in several 
future sales. It will 
that the sales engineer has been of great 
assistance in a case of this kind, both in 


readily be seen 


and 
the 


interesting a prospective customer 


also in giving him confidence in 
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company and its methods, so that he will 


feel as if he might rely on the esti- 
mates. 
Another way in which the _ sales 


engineer is of great use to the manu- 
facturer is in breaking-in new sales- 
men or agents by making them thor- 
oughly familiar with the methods in 
vogue, and in giving them points regard- 
ing manufacture, etc, which are of 
value to them. In the advertising 
department also, data are often required 
both for catalog work and for the 
trade papers, which can only be found 
in the sales engineer’s files. For this 
reason, the system which he uses must 
be flexible, and his indexes and 
files must be so arranged as to entail 
as little trouble as possible in finding 
drawings or estimates. 

Many of the improvements in machine 
tools are result of sugges- 
tions made by the sales engineer, and 
in this way the manufacturer is vitally 


card 


the direct 
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affected, because if he does not keep his 
machines up to date, he will eventually 
lose business to more progressive con- 
cerns. The sales engineer being con- 
tinually in touch with the problems of 
manufacturing, finds the points in the 
machine which are capable of being 
improved, and is often enabled to make 
suggestions which lead to improvement 
in design. Sometimes the suggestions 
for a change are worked out by the 
engineer, while in other cases the faulty 
construction is simply pointed out to the 
chief engineer with a request that the 
matter be looked into and changes made 
if possible. . Occasionally., the changes 
suggested seem like very small matters, 
and yet they may, if neglected, have a 
far-reaching effect on the sale of 
machines, 

I remember an instance of this kind a 
number of years ago which will serve 
to illustrate the point. One of the 
engineers in charge of production work, 
had séveral times calied attention to the 
fact that the outlet for lubricant in the 
pan of the machine was in a_ position 
almost directly under the spindle, so 
that the chips soon clogged up the 
screen and prevented the lubricant from 
running back into the tank. The opera- 
tor in charge of such a machine was 
obliged to spend quite a little time and 
undoubtedly some profanity every half 
hour or so in cleaning the chips away 
from the outlet. For several years no 
change was made in the design to 
remedy this defect until finally an order 
came in for 15 machines of this type 
with the stipulation that the pan design 
must be changed sufficiently to insure 
a free passage for the cutting lubricant 
back to the tank. The company send- 
ing the order already had a battery of 
machines and had found the same 
trouble with chips to which the engineer 
had called attention several times, and 
they had found it so serious that they 
made the order with the stipulation 
mentioned. Needless to say the design 
of the pan was changed as the sale 
amounted to about $30,000.00. The pat- 
tern changes were considerable, in order 
to obtain the desired results but after it 
was once changed, the expense was, no 
greater than before. 


How Attachments are Developed 


Attachments for forming, turning 
tapers, convex and concave work, are 
frequently developed from suggestions 
made by the sales engineer and often 
become standardized to a certain extent 
so that they are made up and kept in 
stock. The feeds and speeds on various 
machines are occasionally found unsuited 
to the most rapid production on certain 
classes of work and are subject to 
changes to suit the conditions, when the 
construction of the machine will per- 
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mit. Other changes in construction per- 
taining to convenience and rapidity of 
operation are often the direct result of 
suggestions made by the sales engineer. 

Mention has been previously made of 
the sales engineer's value in keeping up 
the customer's interest by enabling him 
to get maximum production out of his 


machines, and in giving expert advice 
regarding the machining of difficult 
work, This matter also naturally affects 


the manufacturer by making the cus- 


tomers so well satisfied that they have 


an actual advertising value and assist in 


the sale of other machines by _ speak- 
ing enthusiastically of the work being 
done in their own factories. 

It is a lamentable fact that many 
manufacturers employ an expert sales 


engineer who is thoroughly up-to-date 
in matters pertaining to production for 
the benefit of their customers, and _ yet 


allow the work in their own factories to 


“jog along” in the good old fashioned 
way. This is very much like the man 
spoken of in the Bible who sees “the 


mote in his brother’s eye, yet perceiveth 


not the beam which is in his own eye.” 


If a sales engineer is capable of show- 
ing a customer how to produce his work 
to the best advantage, why should he not 
also be of use to the manufacturer in the 
same way? Of course his work is pri- 
marily for the customer, but he can be 
of great assistance to the manufacturer 
when 


number of ways, especially 


is a trifle dull 


in a 
the 
factories his 


and in 
advice in 
found 

with 


season many 


experience and 
has been 


not 


production methods 


profitable. He need conflict 


the tool designer in the least, for 
although his work has much to do with 
tooling arrangements, the working out 


of the details is usually left to the tool 


designer. A harmonious arrangement 
between these two men and_ frequent 
consultation on knotty problems will 


result in a marked improvement in pro- 
duction methods throughout the factory. 
In one of the largest machine tool fac- 
tories in this country the sales engineers 
are frequently called upon to look into 
matters of the various 
departments which use the machines on 


production in 


which they are specialists, in order to 
the 
highest point. 


keep productive efficiency at its 


Cashing in on the Sales Engineer's 
Experience 

A tew ago the writer was 

called upon during a season of dullness, 

and 


years 


to investigate production methods 
take steps to improve them 

sible, in the turret lathe and 
departments of a large factory making 
Some of the steps taken 
met with 
the application of 


when pos- 


chucking 


machine tools. 
conditions may be of 


showing 


and 
interest as 
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the sales engineer’s knowledge to prob- 
the 
Several 


where he is 
were inter- 
without 


lems in factory 
months 


work 


employed. 
mittently 
sacrificing any of the regular estimating 


spent in. the 
and time study labors which affected the 
customers. 

It can readily be understood that it is 
a somewhat delicate task to approach a 
the subject of 
especially if 


department foreman on 


improving his production, 
the foreman has been in charge of the 
department for a number of years. The 
first taken up the 
by the superintendent, and he 
Was given to understand that the 
was to do for his department what was 


matter was with 


foreman 
idea 
already being done for customers, so 
that the department might be used as a 
room in connec- 


sort of demonstration 


tion with the regular work. Prospective 
customers would then be able to see the 
machines at work under actual shop 


they 
own 


such as 
their 


conditions with tooling 
reasonably 
By taking up the matter in this 
way with the him 
to understand that his co-operation 
needed in order to make the department 
up-to-date, the 
telling 
softened 


could expect on 
work. 
foreman and giving 
was 
and 


more _ efficient 


against “an outsider 


to do his work” 


prejudice 
him 
to a great degree and he did all that he 
in putting things on a 


how was 


could to assist 
better manufacturing basis. 

The 
sort of 
examination of the department methods 
with the 
was noted that speeds used were rather 
and 


first day or so was spent in a 


visit of inspection and general 


in conjunction foreman. It 


feeds some- 
finer necessary, but 
asked the this the 
said that many of the tools were of car- 
The tool “crib” found 
well supplied with tools 
but the 
kept up 


slow in many cases 


what than when 


reason for foreman 


bon steel. was 


(such as they 


were), system by which they 


were was slip-shod. A_ few 


suggestions were made regarding a bet- 
ter method in the “crib” and a talk with 


the superintendent regarding the use of 
carbon tools in cast iron and_ steel 
chucking work resulted in a_ gradual 


replacement with high speed tools. 

The tooling arrangements were found 
in some cases to be fairly good on both 
horizontal and vertical chucking 
machines, although little heed was paid 
tool 
have as many tools as possible at work 
at the A few 
found operator 
the 


were 


to making combinations so as to 


time. cases were 
the 


idea of 


same 
where seemed to 
have little 
tooling, and 
without 


principles of 


tools put in “hit or 


much regard to proper 
this kind 
was found in machining a pulley on an 


miss,” 


sequence. An _ instance of 


old fashioned octagon turret chucking 
machine. The operator seemed to think 
that because there were eight turret 
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holes he must use some kind of a tool 
in each of them, and with all this mul- 
tiplicity of tools the work varied so 
much that a final operation of hand 
reaming was resorted to in order to size 
it correctly. Four tools were substi- 
tuted for the eight which he had been 


using and the work was produced accu- 
rately and quickly. 
free-hand 


A number of sketches show- 


ing better methods of tooling were 
made for a number of pieces of work 
in process, and carbon steel tools were 


replaced’ by high speed as fast as pos- 


sible with a noticeable gain in pro- 
duction. Some of the work was 
machined in lots of 100 pieces or so, 
three or four times a year and_ the 
piece work ‘prices were very high 
because special tooling had not been 
deemed advisable. These matters were 
taken up with the superintendent and 


suggestions for rather simple special 


tooling made in order to increase 
the production. 
tools 


used 


were 


time to 
lots of 


built from 
time and the 
work were put through the factory, with 
that the piece work prices 
were greatly reduced. This 
a kick on the the 
whom the work was assigned, several of 
them the quitting. 
After setting up the tools and machining 
one or two pieces with the new equip- 


These were 


when next 


the result 


occasioned 


part of operators to 


being on point of 


ment, however, they were convinced, 


somewhat against their wills, that they 


could still make a good day’s wages 
without any more exertion than pre- 
viously, so that the cut in prices was 
not as serious a matter as it first 
appeared. In the cases where improve- 
ments in setting up the work and _ bet- 
ter tooling arrangements were made, 


the piece work prices were also corres- 


pondingly reduced, and as feeds and 


speeds were carefully looked into at the 


same time, an increased efficiency was 
apparent throughout the entire depart- 
ment. 


Specific Examples 


Several of the pieces on which great 


improvements in manufacture were made 


are illustrated in Fig. 3. The upper 
piece 4 was cast iron finished all over 
on a horizontal turret lathe, but no 
great degree of accuracy was required 


except the hub hole which was machined 
within a 0.001-inch. The 
remainder of the piece simply called for 


limit of 


a good commercial finish and a polished 


rim for appearance only. 
By the method used before the sales 
engineer was called in, this piece of 


work took from 134 to 2 hours, and the 
piece work price was 90 cents each for 
the lathe the 
special and taking advantage of 
on page 946b.) 


turret work. By use of 
tools, 
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Screw Lead 
Indicator 
The 


greater accuracy in 


subject . of 
screw threads is 
receiving consider- 
able attention. 
Thread microme- 
ter calipers, as 
produced by sev- 
eral well - known 
nanufacturers, pro- 


vide the means 








reductions. in as- 
sembling costs has 
followed the prac- 
tice of gaging all 
threaded parts 
made, or pur- 
chased, including 
taps. The cost of 
fitting and resiz- 
ing inaccurate 
screws retards as- 
sembling ' produc- 





tion and _ repre- 
sents work that is 
available if accu- 





of obtaining ex- 
act diametral 
measurements. Ac- 


curate diametral pitch, of’, itself, 
does not, however, guarantee # per- 
fect fit. It has come to be 


recognized that the longitudinal, pitch, 
is important in _— secur- 
ing good screw fits. The Remington 


Tool & Machine Co., Boston, has made 


or lead, 


SCREW LEAD INDICATOR 


screw lead indicators in 
maintain 


a number of 


the past for concerns who 


close scréw standards, and is manu- 
facturing for the general market a lead 
indicator, the features of which are 
shown in the 


tion. It is 


accompanying illustra- 


10table, that substantial 


rate standards are 
adhered to. The 


Cutting Bars for Shrapnel Shells 


illustration 
cutting off 
handle and 


N THE accompanying 
is shown a cold saw 
machine, designed to 
cut off steel bars to proper length for 
making shrapnel shells. The machine 
is built by the Epsen-Lucas Machine 
Works, Philadelphia. 

The tool has feed and speed varia- 
tions permitting the sawing of mate- 
rials at a rate as high as 5 inches per 
minute. Any feed may be used, as the 


cutting capacity of the machine is 


limited only by the nature of the 
material being saved. 
The drive is through a main 


wheel and 


shaft, 


phosphor bronze worm 


crucible steel worm, running in. oil. 


The spindle extends the entire width 


of the saw carriage. The saw blade 
is bolted directly against the driving 


rigidity and diminish- 


gear, insuring 
ing torsional strain between the gear 
and the saw blade. 

The saw carriage has a feed from 


Y, inch to 5 inches per minute, which 


is obtained through a friction plate 
controlled by an automatically locked 
hand Any cutting 


speed may be made while the machine 


wheel. change in 


is operating. The saw carriage also 


has quick return mechanism, con- 
trolled by the same lever and effect- 
ing any change in cutting speed de- 
sired. An automatic stop for 
trolling the travel of the saw carriage 


A large number of these 


con- 


is provided. 


hardened 60- degree points are 
spaced either ™% or 1 inch apart. 
The screw holding block is_ milled 
to handle both small and _itarge. 
diameters. Standard plugs accom- 
pany the indicator for accurate 
spacing. 

machines have been shipped abroad 


and many are being used by the man- 
ufacturers of shells in this country: 


In drilling for taps do not try to 
allow a full thread unless absolutely 
necessary. Don’t forget that a _ half 
thread in a nut is stronger than the 


bolt or screw. By not allowing a full 
thread, the taps require much less 
power, seldom break and can _ be 
more easily started square with the 
hole. 

Ball bearings must be protected 
from dust, grit, rust, moisture and 
acid. All of these things injure them. 
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The tool carriage 


New Cutting 
Off Machine 


A special cutting 
off machine, de- 
signed for manu- 
facturing shrapnel 
shells, has been 


is said to be of 
rigid construction 
and may be trav- 
ersed by screws 
operated by a 
small hand wheel. 
The tool block is 


built recently by mounted on a V- 


the Williams Tool 
Co., Erie, Pa., for 
the Electric Steel 
& Metals Co., Wel- 
land, Ont. The bed 
of the machine is 


slide gibbed in 
place, and has 
bearings of 12 
inches on the ways. 
The cutting tool 1s 


¥ x 2 inches and 





rigidly constructed is set at an angle 
of 15 degrees in 


the tool block. The 
tool is held in place 


and weighs about 
1,200 pounds. The 
boxes carrying the 
driving shaft are by a steel cap se- 
cast-solid with cured by four 34- 
the headstocks. The 
gears are coarse 


pitch. The driving 


inch studs. The 
machine has_ both 
hand and power 
feed, the latter be- 


pinion is steel. The 
driving shaft is 2 ing transmitted 
through a worm 


and gear. The Wil- 





inches in diameter 











and operates at a 
speed of 250 rev- CUTTING OFF MACHINE FOR MAKING SHRAPNEL liams Tool Co. ex- 


olutions per minute. pects to build a 


pulley is 14 inches in the machine can be speeded up as larger machine, weighing about 4,50u 


The driving 
length pounds for use on _ 6-inch shells. 


diameter and is designed for a 6-inch the bearings are of sufficient 
belt. for double the ordinary speed. The Special attention is given to the 

The spindle speed of 50 revolutions spindle is bored to 5%-inch diameter. lubrication of the machine, the 
minute gives a cutting speed of The chuck is of the three-jaw type, main spindle bearings being  pro- 
vided with three large grease cups. 


per 
about 65 feet per minute. If desired, the jaws being 154 x 3 inches. 


Heavy Gate Shear of New Design 


HEAVY gate shear recently designed ring or sleeve. The heavy cast frame 1s 


and built by Bertsch & 
Co., Cambridge City, 



















carefully designed to insure an econom- 
ical distribution of metal. Slotted skids 
Ind., is shown in the ac for holding the work are provided in 
front of the machine; as shown in the 


companying illustration. It 
illustration, they are 


has 72-inch blades and can 
supported by fin 


ished steel rods. 
The driving motor 
is connected to the 


cut 14-inch plates the full 
length of the machine. 
The shear is held rigidly 


by a bed, a cross-tie piece 
main shear shaft 


in the rear of the gate and 
by a train of spur 


a cross-tie piece overhead, all 
substantially. bolted to © the 
housings. The machine has a new 
toggle joint clutch, for which the 
patent. This 


gears. The motor 
is mounted on a bracket 
which is attached to one side 
of the housing. 





builder is ssecking a 





clutch is-said to be ——— 
Welfare 

The, men who achieve 
great things in th 
world are not clock- 
watchers. They cheer- 
fully work long = and 
hard, it is stated in a 


positive, . noiseless 
and automatic. It is 
actuated on the tog- 
gle joint principle. 
which increases the 
engaging pressure, 


and insures full con- 





tact of the jaws. The é ° | 
recent issue of the 


Vonthly Bulletin of the 
roller acting against \ meric a n Iron and 

> 1e - > > t 
a cast steel switch HEAVY GATE SHEAR Steel Institute. Yet 3 


clutch is disengaged 


by a hardened steel 
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ig natural and right that employes 
should desire and have regular and rea- 
sonable working hours. But the shorten- 
ing of hours has its dangers as well as 
its delights." Shorter hours may be a 
curse instead of a blessing. The 
proverb, “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” is as true 
as it is old. To use leisure properly 
requires wisdom. 

In a recent letter, an officer of a 
West Virginia coal company said: 

“We realized that our own men were 
becoming dissatisfied, not so much 
as to the wages we were paying, but 


It is not often given to us to witness 
an exhibit that covers the entire scope 
of the iron and steel industry, but the 
United States Steel Corporation affords 
this opportunity at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Furthermore it is remark 
able that this exhibit is of wide interest 
and educational value to the layman 
in that it shows the how and the why. 


k kK * 


Henry D. Baker, our commercial 
attache at Petrograd, says that at home 
our salesmen are absolute wonders, but 
that when they go abroad they evince a 
“disposition to flirt with their oppor- 
tunities.” This calls for proceedings in 
rebuttal by our machinery salesmen 
right now! Are the defendants ready 
to proceed ? 


How the efficiency engineer’s heart 
must have leaped at the recent 
announcement that the new boiler code 
has been approved. Long years of hard 
work have been consummated in a field 
of endeavor almost second to none. 
Here is immense opportunity for that 
co-operation and co-ordination of the 
efficiency folks. All honor to Ohio as 
the first state to take the initiative in 
approving the new code! 


If our machinery exports can gain 
an increase of 300 per cent in 17 years 
with Europe as our largest buyer—and 
if we will adopt our Canadian neighbors’ 
quick, businesslike methods-— what a 
chance the future should of 
Let us act wisely and quickly. 


pen up to us, 


Spectacular transactions, whether in 
Wall street or in the machinery market, 
are, after all, but business pyrotechnics ; 
they flash and disappear. We must look 
for the steady, if slow, increase of 

a es hat re the real h -hinoer 7 
rders that are the real harbingers of 


business that sticks and stays stuck 


Of what real use is all your “Safety 
First” efforts to safeguard your men 
against the accident hazard, if your shop 
is an island in a sea of saloons; if your 

4°? : x 
t 


= 


employees can “sneak 


Tap 
PALO et MIR 


Sparks from the Grinding Wheel 
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more on account of unrest. ; 
Upon investigation, we found their 
money was being squandered. Our 
paydays were disgraceful. Drunken- 
ness was a common occurrence. , 
Whenever the mine was idle, time 
hung heavy on their hands. These 
periods of idleness usually brought 
about disastrous results.” 

The company then undertook to 
provide for the men’s leisure hours. 
Good schools were established and 
comfortable homes were built; the 
making of gardens was encouraged 
and a baseball team was organized; 
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By H. ©. Tair 


hours and return in a_ condition to 
imperil the safety of their fellows? 
The coal mine operators handle _ the 
“booze” problem well, and it would pay 
every employer in the iron and_ steel 
industry to study the former’s methods. 
The work of the one is wellnigh as 
hazardous as the other. 


* * 


‘here’s a subtle bit of humor in Sam 
Gompers’ denial that his fellow labor 
leaders will seek to use the influence of 
their forces in stopping the war in Eu- 
rope. He says he hopes that the day 
will never come when “the capabilities 
of organized labor will have been fully 
tested. Now you can take this state- 
ment either way. y 

* * k 

The desire to clamber,up on the band 
wagon is evidently increasing among the 
railroads. According to the news re- 
ports, the Pennsylvania will spend $20.- 
000,000 for locomotive and car material, 
and President Thomas of the Lehigh 
says his people will put $1,000,000 into 
improvements. This is the modest 
beginning of a list that will be much 
welcomed when it acquires more length. 

x * * 

In fastidious political circles, umbrage 
has been taken at the expression “ripper 
bills” instead of “remedial legislation.” 
The latter is more dignified, but “ripper” 
seems to more nearly hit the nail head. 
Like the fat man, we are sore afraid 
these days that at almost any moment 
something is going to rip unless our 
legislative tailors allow us more latitude. 

* * x 

A newspaper says that Bethlehem 
Steel is the Billy Sunday of Wall street. 
If Billy’s spiritual stock ever rises as 
has Bethlehem Steel recently, we'll all 
hit the trail] Billy has a good many 
fine points, bit he seems to be “frenzied 
by success” and his method is _ hotter 
than a blast furnace. 

* o's 

What is there in the legal profession 
that gets it so many positions of man- 
agement in commercial and _  govern- 
mental affairs? You or I, in order to 
fit ourselves to direct, say, a huge 
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and other things were done to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of the 
employes. This officer now reports: 

“It is hard to estimate in dollars 
and cents the real efficiency brought 
about by this work. We find the men 
who are now in our employ are just 
as particular about a new man coming 
in as the company who is employing 
him. 

“There is no room for a bum, nor 
for a man who does not want steady 
work. We have absolutely no drunk- 
enness. The company and the men 
live as one large family.” 





machinery business, must first begin at 
the bottom and learn its every detail 
before we can possibly undertake its 
direction. To my mind, government is 
an imm-.1se machine shop, molding, 
finishing and putting into the field the 
business of the whole nation. Business 
men can operate all our affairs, but— 
there must be more practical induce- 
ments offered them than honors alone. 
* * * 

It is easily understood why a 
“hanker” who has sojourned at Leaven- 
worth or Atlanta should want the comp- 
troller of currency’s office abolished. 
He, the comptroller, will never equal 
Jess Willard in popularity, but never- 
theless he ought to show some discre- 
tion—at least enough to keep his admin- 
istration out of hot water! 

* ca om” 


If Richard the Third could command 
the business forces now entrenched along 
our line of indystrial battle, would he still 
shriek for that historic equine steed? 
Not very much! The dogs of our com- 
mercial conflict are the ocean grey- 
hounds, but a succession of senseless 
congresses has left us wellnigh without 
a kennel. 

* * * 

Those peace folks, the International 
Peace Brotherhood evidently as a 
rebuke to our lately acquired shrapnel 
and ammunition industry—have started 
a factory in New Jersey. Just why the 
sometimes belligerent automobile is 
included in their output is beyond me. 
More appropriate to their purpose would 
be safety matches, or knitting, or 
mottoes. Some day we'll have peace 
even, as Cassidy said, if we have to 
fight to get it. 

a * ” 


Is America to become the common 
center of international trade? Why not? 
Old. man Opportunity is knocking loudly 
at our gates and our good old American 
dollar is at a premium. The pound, 
the franc, the reichmark (and .doubtless 
the yen and the kopek) are now at a 
discount. As we cannot easily 26 to 
Europe during the war, let Europe come 
to us—and in time she'll liké our brand 
and refuse to take any other. 
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Turn Limelight on All Regulation 


And on Legislation Relating to Business 


Organizations Representing Commerce, Labor and Industry Urged to Unite in 
Spreading the Truth—An Address Delivered Before the Youngs- 


town Chamber of Commerce Tuesday, May 4 


BY T. W. ROBINSON 
First Vice President of the Illinois Steel Co. 





OMMERCIALLY speaking, things 
are and for a long time have 
been, badly out of joint in this 
country. The present unsatis- 
factory conditions, while influ- 
enced by the war, can by no 
means be attributed to the war. 
Our crops have been unprece- 
dented in volume and high in 
price. Our financial condition 
was never stronger. Labor and 
capital are anxious to perform 





their service. Yet many of our 
mills are idle, and hunger and 
want are in our land. Why, then, when our basic condi- 
tions are sound, are the energies of our people atrophied, 
and their activities repressed? sefore attempting to 
answer this question, let us briefly consider some of the 
conditions and principles underlying the present situation. 

(Any intelligent study of the principles underlying busi- 
ness must recognize certain psychological truths. We 
must recognize that 99 per cent of men are innately hon- 
est. We must also recognize that 99 per cent of men are 
innately selfish, We must recognize that human activity 
is based essentially on a struggle to gain something that 
one has not, and oft-times, unfortunately, to gain some- 
thing that the other has. There is ever a struggle between 
the conservatives who have and the radicals who do not 
have. It is this trait in human nature that was the basis 
of the French revolution, and it is the same trait that is 
the basis of the economic revolution through which we 
have been passing in this country. 

The intelligent study of business must also recognize 
certain elementary economic laws. The commercial activi- 
ties of men are concerned with the production of wealth 
and with the distribution of wealth, and the principles 
governing the two are often confounded. Wealth in all 
its ramified forms must originally be won from natural 
resources by the co-operation of labor and capital. The 
wealth of a nation is the composite wealth of all its people, 
as the character of a nation is the composite character 
of all its people. Accordingly, any agency that increases 
the productiveness of men’s effort, whether it be the power 
of machinery or the power of organization or business 
method, is of general benefit to society. 


Changes of Fifty Years 


IFTY years ago, our industries were by the very 
nature of the material limitations then existing com- 
paratively small and isolated. The partnership was 
the ordinary form of business association, and concentra- 
tion of both capital and labor was relatively unimportant. 
The hours of labor were long and the rate of wages was 
low. Our actual and potential wealth lay mainly in our 
agriculture, and communication and transportation were 
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slow and costly. Today we are an industrial nation, and 
our economic and social conditions have been revolution- 
ized, largely through the development of the telegraph, the 
telephone and the steel rail. Two hundred and fifty thous- 
and miles of railway people our former vacant lands, 
aggregation of capital has reached unparalleled propor- 
tions, our population has increased threefold, and our 
wealth has increased ninefold. With such power and 
accomplishment, how comes it then that we are in the 
slough of industrial despond? The answer may be given 
in two words—uncertainty and fear; uncertainty as to 
what can properly be done by business, and fear that 


something may be done inimical to business 
Confidence Necessary 


HIE prosperity of a nation is clearly dependent upon 
its general industrial activity. Industrial activity 

in turn is dependent upon confidence. In order to 
maintain confidence, men must have faith that honest effort 
and honest intent will be permitted under the law to reap 
a reasonable reward, and that the wealth produced will 
be distributed with reasonable justice to all concerned. 
If industry cannot make a_ reasonable return on_ the 
capital invested in farm, railroad, manufacture, or public 
utility, activity ceases. If, moreover, the wealth from 
industry is unjustly obtained, or if honestly obtained is 
unjustly distributed, the force of public opinion will stop 
the wheels of industry. No matter how sound conditions 
may be, if there be not confidence, the blight of distrust 
will kill prosperity. 

There is today general timidity on the part of investors, 
and we too often fail to realize that the small investors 
are our true capitalists, and that the wealth of this coun- 
try lies essentially with them. Even our so-called cap- 
tains of industry are but trustees of the small man’s 
property, and we are all directly or indirectly interested, 
through our investments, insurance, and daily wage, in the 
prosperity of incorporated capital, any blow at which 
strikes the small man infinitely harder than it does the 
large man. Five per cent of our people perhaps can live 
on their accumulated or inherited wealth. The 95 per 
cent, however, must work; and to be able to work, our 
industries must be active. It would be well if our citizens 
more generally recognized these facts, to the end that 
better co-operation might be had between the government 
and the people. 


Problems Following the Civil War 


OW, our present commercial troubles are largely 


the inheritance of former years. The problems 





that followed our ci war were pre-eminently 
problems directly or indirectly dealing with the produc- 
tion of wealth, and our national energies in legislation 
and in invention were then largely directed toward that 
end. Business which before had been essentially intra- 
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state in its scope, became more generally inter-state in its 
character. Small corporations gave way to large corpora- 
tions, and the centralization of industry, on account of its 
increased efficiency, became more and more accentuated. 
In the trusts that followed, we find not only an economic 
agent for the production of wealth, but a method of 
distributing wealth which was sharply challenged. 

The nation became aroused, not more on account of 
what had been done than because of fear of what might 
be done by large aggregations of capital. Our legislative 
bodies, following the temper of the people, turned from 
permissive legislation looking toward the development of 
industry to restrictive legislation looking toward the 
division of the reward of industry. For want of proper 
co-operation, class became arraigned against class, and the 
innocent suffered more than the guilty. 

It would be folly for business to deny that abuses crept 
in with the early centralization of industry, and that if our 
form of government was to stand, they had to be cor- 
rected. It would likewise be folly to attempt to justify 
some of the economic doctrines upon which regulation 
has been attempted, or to excuse the ignorance, if not 
vindictiveness, with which some of the regulation has been 
undertaken. We reap what we sow, and in the ignorance 
and selfishness of the past we largely find the seed that 
is giving us today our harvest of discontent and industrial 


demoralization. 


Interpretation of Federal Laws 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago, the government, 

through the interstate commerce law, gave notice 

that no private interest was above and beyond 
an obligation to the whole community. Three vears later, 
the government, through the Sherman anti-trust act, began 
its effort to control or limit combinations between com- 
peting companies engaged in commerce. At first the law 
was construed to prohibit all combinations v-hich directly 
restrained competition. Then the Supreme Court decided 
in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases that the law con- 
demned only combinations which unreasonably restrained 
trade. Later, the International Harvester Co. was ordered 
dissolved by a district court because it has acquired too 
large a proportion of its special business, and recently, in 
the Keystone Watch case, a district court refused to dis- 
solve the company because size is not a crime under the 
Sherman law. 

How serious is such uncertainty and confusion need 
not be elaborated before a body like this. The funda- 
mental difficulty lies in the fact that the Sherman anti- 
trust law as passed by congress was largely meaningless 
and experimental, and did not attempt to determine what 
there might be of good or evil in the trusts at which 
it was aimed. The practical questions involved in the 
law and in the decisions that have been rendered under it 
are essentially economic questions. The law did not 
advance any principles of economics, and the courts ever 
since have been tfying to determine what principles of 
economics are good for business. There is certainly 
restraint of trade, but not of the character intended, and 
the Clayton bill will not remove the difficulty unless by 
the hearty co-operation of the federal trade commission 


and business. 


The Railroads---Our Greatest Industry 


+ 


HILE general business is thus subject to the 
stress of grave uncertainty in respect to the law, 
a cursory inspection of the federal and state 
laws aimed at our greatest industry, the railroad, must 


convince any fair-minded man that some of the legislation 


has practically amounted to persecution. Recognizing that 
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there were evils to overcome and mismanagement to be 
corrected, it is not necessary to kill in order to cure. 
Regulation should not mean strangulation, and neither 
bankruptcy nor government ownership is desirable for the 
American people. There is no other single industry upon 
whose activity and success the prosperity of this country 
so largely depends as the railroad, and the forcing of an 
unremunerative passenger fare or a freight rate that will 
not permit a reasonable return on the capital invested 
must ultimately injure the very people whose interests 
are sought to be protected. To compel the employment 
of men where no adequate return in service can be ren- 
dered, as is the case in the full train crew laws, or to fix 
a limit below the number of cars which a train could 
safely haul, means waste, and is a policy as shortsighted 
on the part of labor as is an attempt to compel unremu- 
nerative rates on the part of the shipper. The welfare 
of each individual citizen will, directly or indirectly, be 
enhanced by closer co-operation between the railroads, the 
commissions and the public. 


The Tariff Question---How to Solve It 


UT business is not suffering alone from restrictive 

or regulatory legislation. The tariff has heen a 

continued source of needless confusion and loss to 
both labor and capital. Whether the tariff be considered 
from a standpoint of protection to our industries or from 
the viewpoint of revenue only, it is clear that only by 
scientific investigation, through a permanent non-partisan 
commission or otherwise, can adjustment be made upon 
a proper basis. The tariff is essentially an economic ques- 
tion, and as such it should be taken out of politics. If 
our business interests will co-operate to that end and 
help to enlighten the public as to the facts and necessities 
of the case, the tariff can be removed from the plane of 
political expediency to that of business economy. 


Germany---Its Marvellous Efficien¢y 


EN may differ in their theories, but no man can 

gainsay facts. The facts surrounding the mar- 

velous efficiency of Germany and the phenomenal 
growth of her industrialism are impressive and worthy of 
the closest study. Germany is a striking example of the 
power of effective co-operation between government, labor 
and industry. With but 7 per cent of our land area, and 
with a population only 60 per cent as large as our own, 
Germany’s imports and exports before the war not only 
exceeded those of the United States, but surpassed those 
of all other nations of the world, excepting only the 
United Kingdom. Germany believes in industrial centrali- 
zation, gives freedom to combine as well as freedom to 
compete, and encourages her industry by a protective 
tariff. Let us keep clearly in mind that industrial central- 
ization is the modern form of industrial co-operation and 
through its unquestioned economy and efficiency, central- 
ization is just as much a factor in increasing a country’s 
wealth as is any other labor-saving device. 


Agricultural Possibilities 


HILE the intimate relation that exists between 

the character of our crops and the degree of 

our prosperity is generally realized, the public 
does not so well appreciate the rapid relative decrease that 
has taken place in the agricultural products of this country. 
From 1900 to 1910, our population increased 21 per cent, 
but our crop production increased in volume only 10 
per cent, and the total farm acreage increased less than 
5 per cent. Proportionately speaking, we have, therefore, 
been rapidly falling behind in our agricultural activities, 
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and it is extremely desirable that there should be a better 
understanding of the necessities of the case. In studying 
the ability of our farms to more nearly keep pace with our 
rapidly growing impressed with the 
productiveness of the soil of some of the European coun- 
that has been under cultivation for 
more than a thousand years. I recently had a study made 
of some of our agricultural accomplishments as compared 
with those of Germany, and the difference in the yield per 
and barley 
this 


population, one is 


tries, even with land 


the two countries in wheat, oats, rye 
The following figures for 
year for the 


acre in 
is strikingly significant. 
country are based on five average returns 
years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, and those for Germany are 
for the four year average returns from 1910 to 1913, inclu- 
sive. In the produced 14.9 
bushels of wheat per acre, Germany produced 32.2 bushels 
Where we produced 30.5 bushels of oats per 
produced 54 bushels per acre. Our yield 
of barley 24.5 38.3 
bushels, and our production of rye was on the basis of 
16.3 bushels per acre as against 28.8 bushels in Germany. 
But the most striking difference lies in the potato crop- 
the potato this country averaged in value 
during the past five $213,000,000 Our 
potato crop averaged 97.7 bushels per acre, while Germany 
In translating these dif- 


period mentioned where we 


per acre. 
acre, Germany 
against Germany’s 


was bushels as 


and crop in 


years annually, 
produced 202.3 bushels per acre. 
ferences in yield into monetary values, it is to be recorded 
that our average price during the past five years was 86.5 
cents per bushel for wheat, 38.3 cents per bushel for oats, 


59.5 cents per bushel for’ barley, 74.2 cents’ per 
bushel for rye, 59.3 cents per bushel for potatoes, 
and 57.6 cents per bushel for corn. With these 


prices, our crop of wheat, oats, barley, rye and potatoes 
during the last five years averaged $1,424,667,000 per year. 
Had the United States, good a 
yield as did Germany, the same acreage at the same prices 
would have given us a crop of the value of over $2,800,- 
000,000, or an $1,389,000,000. This, -however, 
Our average yield of corn during the past five 
Ability to command a yield 


however, commanded as 


increase of 
is not all. 
years was 26 bushels per acre. 
of 75 bushels per acre is not uncommon, and 300 bushels 
per acre has been accomplished. In view of these facts, 
an average yield of 50 bushels per acre does not seem to 
Now, if our yield of 26 bush- 
50 bushels per acre, 


past 


be impossible of attainment. 
increased to 
during the 


els per acre had been 
the value of our corn 
under the actual prices obtained, would have been $3,030,- 
883,000 as against the actual value $1,573,- 


039,000, or an increase of $1,457,844,000. 


crop five years 


obtained of 


Summary of Crops Shows Us Lacking 


these figures shows that the average 
amounts to 


SUMMARY of 
annual value of the 
$2,997,706,000. If our yield per acre had 
good as Germany’s yield, and if we could command an 
average of 50 bushels of corn per acre, the average value of 
would have amounted to $5,844,885,000, or an 
increase of $2,847,179,000. In other words, our agricultural 
wealth obtained from these six crops would have been prac- 


crops in question 


been as 


these crops 


tically doubled. 

Now, what have these figures got to do with co-opera- 
tion in relation to business? 

Everything, if one but recognizes the relation between 
increased wealth and business activity, and appreciates 
that only by the co-operation of the state and nation can 
agriculture be properly promoted by experimental stations 
and by the general establishment of agricultural schools in 
the rural districts. Only by such can there be 
satisfactorily promoted a general farming intelligence that 


will favorably compare with that in Europe. 


means 
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Publie Education---Fundamental 


Problem 
NDERLYING all our social and industrial questions 
is the fundamental problem of public education. 
Over twenty millions of our people are in process 
of education. Of these, less than 2 per cent are in our 
higher institutions of learning, less than 6 per cent are 
in our high schools, while over 90 per cent are in our 


grade schools. 

Adequate educational opportunity is manifestly vital in 
a country of political freedom, yet a large majority of the 
pupils in our grade schools are leaving at 14 years of age 
or younger, to go on the streets or into nondescript jobs, 
practically unprepared for their life’s work. In 
years, these children will come into their political rights, 


and upon them, year by year to an ever-increasing extent, 


seven 


will depend our laws, the rights of property, and the 
supervision and regulation of our business. If a matter 
of proper education be viewed merely from the stand- 


point of material gain, it is an impressive fact that there 


are approximately 25,000,000 people in this country 18 
years of age or over who are employed in farming, trans- 
portation and other industrial pursuits. It is safe to say 
that the vast majority of these people had no better educa- 
by our grade 


that four 


presented 
believe 


tional opportunities than those 


not unreasonable to 
years’ training along practical industrial lines would have 
And 160 


increasing 


schools. itis 


increased their earning capacity 10 cents a day. 
cents a day additional would be equivalent to 
the wealth of this country $750,000,000 annually, an amount 
that is 50 the entire annual cost of 
running the public system of the United States. 
Or if you should assume that four years’ practical train- 
ing in agriculture or the the earn- 
the trained individuals 20 
not an unreasonable conclusion—the additional production 
of wealth would represent $1,500,000,000 per year. 


per cent more than 


school 
increase 


trades would 


ing power of cents per day- 


From the standpoint of inculcating a higher type of 
citizenship and from the standpoint of promoting efficiency 
and morality as a guard against ignorance and crime, our 
men of affairs and men of labor should 


with the state and with each other in providing for our 


our co-operate 


youth a proper vocational training. 


Coming Prosperity 
11S country is blessed beyond all other nations in 
its natural resources, and to even a high degree in 
its peace with the world. Good fortune is seldom 
builded on the misfortune of others, and it is unsound to 
predicate prosperity upon the loss of war. Nevertheless, 
the necessities of Europe and our own enforced economies 
a position of world-wide leader- 
ship in finance and commerce. We shall have to pay our 
part of the destruction in Europe, but our share will be 


more than offset by the opportunities that are presented, 


are rapidly placing us in 


provided our industries can be quickened by proper govern- 
Let thus established, 


short of a the 


mental co-operation. confidence be 


nothing national calamity can stop 


prosperity that is knocking at 
The Need of Publicity 


USINESS has no protest against just and wise super- 


and 


our door. 


vision. We need publicity as to business methods, 
but we also need publicity as to the method and 
character of our business legislation, investigation and 
control. It has too often been good politics to attack 


business, and muckraking and demagogism too frequently 


have been based on public approval. The personnel of 
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our investigators has often been incompetent and preju- 
diced, and the character of our control has frequenthy 
been predicated upon false and uneconomic doctrines. 
Adversity, however, is a hard teacher, and this country 
is ripe for a widespread co-operative propaganda of the 
truth. 

I want to urge that business more thoroughly co-ope- 
rate in turning the limelight of publicity upon our business 
legislation and regulation. There will come a day when 
in the United States, as in some of the older countries, 
a seat in our legislative halls will be more generally sought 
as an opportunity for service and as a reward for superior 
qualifications and attainment. Right and reason will then 
more thoroughly prevail. 


Organized Co-operation 


N THE meantime, can we not better use the means 
that are available for putting the people in possession 
of the facts in reference to prospective legislation, and 

in respect to the results of legislation that may have been 
enacted? It is no mere platitude to say that our govern- 
ment is a government of the people. If it were not so, 
our form of democracy would long ere this have gone into 
that discard where so many other experiments in govern- 
ment have gone. Ultimately our laws and our institutions 
are what the mass of our people decree they shall be. 
But of late our social and economic conditions have been 
changing with a rapidity never known before, and our 
national intelligence has not kept pace. In consequence, 
ignorance and class distinction have frequently replaced 
knowledge and sound judgment, and prejudice has too 
often been translated into laws inimical to the true inter- 
ests of the community. 

While selfishness and partisanship play their part in 
this result, our fundamental trouble lies in the difficulty 
of getting quickly and plainly before the people the facts 
in respect to our national and state problems. It is true 
that the public finally obtains the facts, and in the long 
run may be depended upon to act wisely, but how costly 
is the delay, and how difficult it is to inculcate and spread 
the truth is self-evident to any one who studies the eco- 
nomic changes and the legislation of the past 15 or 20 
years. 

The chamber of commerce of the United States cen- 
tralizes the influence and activity of many of our national 
bodies of trade and commerce. Through them it repre- 
sents at least 200,000 firms or corporations, and in addi- 
tion 50,000 to 100,000 business men. In the past three 
years, its influence in Washington has been beneficial and 
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far-reaching in many matters of national importance; it 
has a special advisory committee for co-operating with 
the recently appointed federal trade commission, and for 
the future it promises much for the promotion of truth 
and publicity in its efficient representation of industry. 

Now, what is thus being done in respect to federal 
legislation, we should be able to do in respect to state 
legislation. Certainly no one who has to do with the 
activities of the usual state legislature can question the 
crying need of some potent, just and intelligent force to 
guide and check the mass of attempted or accomplished 
enactments. 

In every state there are many organizations represent- 
ing commerce, labor, trade and industry, each’ with its 
own peculiar functions and duties. It may be Utopian 
to suggest that, without detracting from their duties, such 
organizations could generally unite in each state to form 
a small, non-partisan centralized body for promoting pub- 
licity in respect to the men, doctrines and methods involved 
in state legislation affecting business. The fundamental 
object of such a body should be to determine and dissem- 
inate the truth, and its purpose should be to help con- 
struct sane legislation to the end that true progress be 
achieved in making our laws square with the needs of the 
times. If these centralized bodies in each state should 
unite by national federation, or should co-operate with the 
chamber of commerce of the United States, there could be 
effectively accomplished an organized campaign of educa- 
tion and publicity that would eventuaily go far toward 
obtaining just co-operation between government and busi- 


ness. 


The Spirit of Co-operation 


ND now in conclusion, let us recognize that abso- 
lutism in business is archaic, and that ruthless com- 
petition is barbaric in its waste, that liberty in 
the exercise of property rights does not mean license, nor 
is unjust restriction compatible with the public welfare. 
Let us recognize that monopoly is an economic per- 
version which can and should be controlled, and that the 
benefits to society of centralized industry can no more 
be permanently legislated out of existence than can the 
use of electricity, to which centralization is largely due. 
Let us remember that our people are sovereign in their 
power, and that sooner or later they settle our questions 
in favor of what is best for the greatest number. If you 
men believe that our prosperity lies in centralized industry, 
justly controlled by trué co-operation between govern- 
ment and business, it behooves you to spread the gospel 
of economic truth and encourage the spirit of co-operation. 





Boiler Makers 


Will Hold Strictly Business Convention at 
Erie in June 


facturers. 


of arriving at costs, and a report on a 


committee representing boiler manu- that the courtesy of a visit through 


their plants will be extended to all 


Papers pertaining to proper methods visiting boiler manufacturers. 


3oiler manufacturers contemplating 


The 1915 convention of The Amer- uniform cost system will be made. attending this convention are request- 


ican Boiler Manufacturers’ Associa- A report will also 


be made relative ed to at once write to J. D. Farasey, 


tion will be held at the Lawrence to the activity of the boiler manufac- secretary, East Thirty-seventh street 


hotel, Erie, Pa., on June 21, 22 and turers’ committee 


23. Boiler manufacturers throughout of the’A. S. M. 


the United States and Canada are getting it adopted a 
invited to attend. states. Another report will be made 


This convention will be held for on the drafting 


in the redrafting and Erie railroad, Cleveland, in order 


boiler code and that committee in charge of convention 
t once by several may know how many to expect. 





a uniform clause The firm name of the U. S. Steel 


business purposes only. No enter- pertaining to guarantee on material, Tank & Pipe Co., Chicago, has been 


tainment of any kind will be provided. workmanship and 


Ways and means will be considered 


for the installing in all states of the manufacturers for 
uniform boiler code, as drafted by ard specifications. 
Society of Mechanical The Erie City Iron Works, also the manufacture, of dust-collecting sys- 


the American 


Engineers with the assistance of a Union Iron Works 


terms of payment, changed to the U. S. Blow Pipe & 
which will be offered to all boiler Dust Collecting Co. The new name 
use in their stand- is more representative of the com- 


pany’s business, which consists of the 


Co., have stated tems 











Who they are 


W. D. Crawford, president of La 
selle Iron Works, Steubenville, O., 
has resigned, effective May 1. R. C. 
Kirk, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, has been elected to the 
presidency and to the _ directorate 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Crawford, 


who had been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of La Belle company 
for years, was elected to the 
presidency of the concern in January, 
1913. Previous to his connection with 


La 


several 


Selle company, he had been iden- 





me KIRK, 

President I Belle Iron Works 
tified with the Schoenberger works 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., at 
Pittsburgh, and is well known in the 
iron and steel trade. He has made 
no announcement as to future plans. 

Mr. Kirk has been an active mem- 
ber of the iron and steel trade for a 
score of years, and is well qualified 
for his new position. He became 


identified with the steel industry in 
i895, when he accepted a position with 
the Falcon Iron & Nail Co., Niles, O., 
sheet skelp He 
remained with that interest until April 
1, 1900, when he went to New York 
City as chief clerk in the accounting 
department of the Sheet 
Steel Co. which had acquired the prop 
the Falcon that 
Mr. Kirk associated 


M. Scott, now president of 


and manufacturer. 


American 
erty of company. In 
capacity became 
with I. 


CARS: SUE A Ra 





sage 


the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., who preceded Mr. Craw- 
ford as president of La Belle Iron 
Works. In December, 1903, Mr. Kirk 
accepted a position with La Belle 
company as auditor. A year later he 
was elected treasurer, and upon the 
resignation of Mr. Scott was ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer. Mr. 


continue to act as a 


directors of 


will 
member of the 
La Belle company. 

John E, 
manager of 
P., 


future 


Crawford 
board of 


Sullivan, for 10 years general 
the Steel 
has His 
been 


sales Carpenter 


Co., Reading, resigned. 


plans for the have not yet 


announced. 


Capt. Waldimir Oranowsky, accom- 
panied by several other Russian ofh- 
cers, has arrived in New York to 
represent his government in the pur 


chase of arms and ammunition in this 
country. 

Joseph G. Walton, resident man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office of Eaton, 
Rhodes & Co., been 
succeeded by Thomas R. Heyward Jr., 
formerly Pittsburgh resident masager 
Walter-Wallingford & Co., 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Walton now 


pies a more important position in the 


Cincinnati, has 


for also 


occu- 


home office of Eaton, Rhodes & Co. 
President James A. Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Cerporation, lett 


New York, April 29, for an extended 
western trip, which will include visits 


at subsidiary company offices in vari 


ous cities and will terminate at the 
Panama Pacific International Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. Mr. Farrell 
will be away from New York for 
about six weeks. 


Merrill G. Baker has been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of sales 
American Vanadium Co. Mr. 
was born in Indiana county, 
Pa., in 1880, graduated from Dickin- 
son college in 1904 and the 
employ of the Cambria Steel Co. in 
January, 1905. He won rapid promo- 
tion and in September, 1912, - was 
appointed assistant to the general 
manager of which position he 
resigned to become assistant general 
manager of sales of the American 
Vanadium Co. 

N. L. C. Kachelmacker, 
and one of the principal stockholders 
Furnace Co., Columbus, 


of the 


Baker 


entered 


sales, 


president 


of the Bessie 
O., operating a blast furnace stack at 


New Straitsville, O., has retired from 
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the active management of the com- 
pany. He expects to undergo a seri- 
ous operation for throat trouble as 


George S. Davison, 
who is financially inter- 
3essie company, has been 


soon as possible. 
Pittsburgh, 
ested in the 


elected president, Allen §S. Davison, 
treasurer, and Albert P. Meyer, secre- 
tary of the concern. Offices of the 
company will be moved to Pittsburgh, 
and the Allen S. Davison Co., Oliver 
building, that city, will continue to 
act as sales agents. Mr. Kachel- 





W. D. CRAWFORD, 

Ex- Presider La Belle Ir Works 
miacher will continue as chairman of 
the board. 

C. L. Remington, general manager 


of William McLean & Co., merchants, 
engineers, manyfacturers and import- 
Melbourne, 
Australia, now is making a tour of the 


ers, with headquarters at 


industrial centers of the United States, 
accompanied by H. P. McColl, chief 
engineer of the McLean company. 
Mr. Remington and his associates are 
particularly interested in labor-saving 
foundry equipment and are anxious 
to receive catalogs and other printed 
from manufacturers of these 
During the next two weeks 
his head- 


matter 
devices. 
Mr. Remington will 
quarters at 3219 North Capitol avenue, 
Ind. H. P. McColl is 
Hotel La Salle, Chi- 


make 


Indianapolis, 
located at the 


cago. 
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Charles E. Carpenter of the Allied 
Machinery Co. of America, New York, 
has left for Europe on a_ business 
trip. 

H. V. Lewis has become associated 
with the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America, New York, as European rep- 
resentative. 

A. Vuilleumier, chief draftsman of 
the Becker Milling Machine Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., has been made assistant 
to chief engineer. 

James Rushworth has _ succeeded 
Arthur Pletz as secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Aurora Tool 
Works, Aurora, Ind. 

R. Glaenzer, of Glaenzer & Perraud, 
Paris, sailed for France a few days 
ago. He had been in this country for 
several months making purchases of 
machine tools. 

Paul B. Liebermann, formerly assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Sprague 
Electric Co., has become associated 
with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
as engineer of tests. 

W. C. Chapman, for sevefal years 
with the sales force of the Philadel- 
phia office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch. 

B. F. Stowell, for the past nine years 
master mechanic of the Hendee 
Motorcycle Co., is now with the Van 
Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., as mechanical engineer. 

E. W. Dodge, for the past 25 years 
with the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., the last six years as_ sales 
manager, has resigned to join the 
Waltham Emery Wheel Co. as sales 
manager. 

E. Goutard, who has been in this 
country since last November making 
large purchases of machine tools in 
the interest of the Schneider Gun 
Works, Creusot, France, has returned 
to France. 

A. L. Lewis has resigned as general 
manager of the Cowan Truck Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., and has organized 
the Lewis-Shepard Co., Boston, to 
manufacture a new design of elevat- 
ing truck. 

Carlton R. Mabley, for the last five 
years general manager of the R. I. V. 
Ball Bearing Co., has joined the sell- 
ing organization of the S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co., 50 Church street, New 
York City. 

Charles E. Mack has been appointed 
general manager of the John H. Wood 


Who they are 


MEN OF MACHINERY TRADE 


What they are doing 


lron Works, Portland, Ore., engineer, 
founder and machinist. Mr. Mack 
succeeds John Wood, late president 
of this company. 

D. J. Normoyle has been made man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Inc. Mr. 
Normoyle also will continue in charge 
of the Pratt & Whitney Co.’s sales 
in Philadelphia territory, as formerly. 

John H. Hall, 2 Rector street, New 
York City, has discontinued his prac- 
tice as consulting engineer, and on 
May 1 became associated with the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., as metallurgical 
engineer. 

Frederick Ray has recently opened 
an office at 50 Church street, New 
York, as consulting engineer, where 
he will make a specialty of centrifu- 
gal pumping machinery, condensing 
equipment, cooling towers and similar 
apparatus. 

Walter M. Wood, manager of the 
Boston branch of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, after 15 years’ ser- 
vice. J. S. Wainwright, formerly of 
the Detroit branch, has been appoint- 
ed manager at Boston. 

Carl D. Wilder, for the past four 
years chief tool designer of the Nor- 
ton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has opened an office at 26 Brittan 
Lane, Worcester, as a tool and pro- 
duction engineer for designing tools 
and standardizing output. 

R. S. Lord, vice president Hope En- 
gineering & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
will talk on “Pipe Couplings” June 1 
before the mechanical section of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. The meeting will be held 
in the society rooms, Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Fred A. Geier, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, has purchased the interest of 
Larz Anderson in the Cincinnati 
Shaper Co. and the Cincinnati Gear 
Cutting Machine Co., Cincinnati. P. 
G. March will continue as president. 
The business will be extended. | 

\. L. Whittemore, formerly with J. 
H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has opened an office as manufacturers’ 
representative, 40 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. He represents the Vilchek 
Tool Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
hardware, tools and automobile tool 
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kits; W. N. Best, New York, manu- 
facturer of fuel oil burners and fur- 
naces, and the Grinden Art Metal Co., 

3rooklyn, N. Y. 

R. E. Ellis, formerly associated with 
the Steinle Turret Machine Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis., has formed the R. E. Ellis 
Engineering Co., with offices in the 
First National Bank building, Chi- 
cago. He will represent the Bury 
Compressor Co. and the Standard 
Electric Tool Co. in that district. 

E. R. Miner, for more than two 
years advertising manager of the 
Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
builder of wire-working and special 
machinery, has resigned to become an 
advertising specialist with office at 
125 East Twenty-third street, New 
York City. He will give his principal 
attention to mechanical lines. 

C. H. Johnson, of the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis., sailed re- 
cently on the steamship Christiania- 
fjord for Russia. Mr. Johnson for- 
merly was the European manager of 
the Gisholt Machine Co., with head- 
quarters in Berlin. He left Germany 
shortly after the outbreak of the war 
and since then had been in this coun- 
try. 

Arthur C. Pletz has resigned his 
position as secretary and general man- 
ager of the Aurora Tool Works, 
Aurora, Ind., but retains his financial 
interest in the concern. Mr. Pletz will 
manufacture a line of machine tool 
specialties, and design, develop and 
build special machinery and _ tools. 
He is located at 910 Commercial Tri- 
bune building, Cincinnati. 

Dr. John A. Brashear, president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has completed a _ lecture 
tour in the east. He left Pittsburgh, 
his home city, April 27. On the fol- 
lowing day he addressed the Allied 
Engineering Societies of Providence, 
R. I. On April 28 he talked to stu- 
dents at Brown University and he 
spent the week-end at West Point. 
where he spoke on “Astronomical 
Instruments and Astronomy” to the 
cadets. Dr. Brashear has talked to 
students at the United States Military 
Academy for six consecutive years. 
On Monday, May 3, he delivered an 
address at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and he was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 











News of Employers and Employes 


Indicted Chicago Contractors, Members of So-Called Trust, 


Indictments of 
and 


May 3 


union 


Chicago, 
about 100 
contractors for interfering with inter- 


labor officials 


commerce and conspiracy, as 
noted in The Iron Trade Review April 
29, has been followed by the announce- 
ment that States Attorney Maclay 
Hoyne, of Cook county, will make use 


state 


of the information gathered by the 
federal grand jury to determine if 
state laws have been violated. If so, 
further indictments may be expected 
in the state courts on charges which 
were not within the jurisdiction of 
the federal court. 

Another feature following the an- 
nouncement of indictments is the de- 


number of contract- 
members of the trust, 
evidence, 


termination of a 
ors, so-called 


to turn state’s and several 
belonging to 
they 


they 


these organizations, of 
unwilling members, 
the 


able to do 


which were 


claim joined organizations 


in order to be business 
without molestation. 

The indictments were eight in num- 
follows: 


No. 1 


interstate 


her as 


Indictment results from a 


restraint of commerce 


through interference with a shipment 
Freeman & Sons 


of boilers from S. 


Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., to Viviano 
Bros. Macaroni Co., Chicago. 
Indictment No. 2 charges conspir- 


acy to interfere with several carload 
shipments of ice machinery from 
York, Pa. to the McAvoy Brewing 


Co., Chicago. The charge here is that 
union agents prevented unloading the 
machinery from cars. 
No. 3 


Indjctment charges conspir- 


acy to interfere with shipments of 
steel pipe from Hartford, Conn., and 
steel tanks from Canton, O., to the 
Kavenswood Ice Co. The charge 


here is that unloading was prevented 
and a threat was made to call a strike 


if the materials were moved. 


Indictment No. 4 charges interfer- 
ence with a shipment of ice-making 
machinery from York, Pa., to the 
Chicago Consolidated 3rewing & 


the charge 
and 


Malting Co. In this case 


is interfering with unloading 
destruction of machinery after unload- 
ing had been commenced. 

Indictment No. 5 
ence with the shipment of machinery 
from the Ice & Cold Machine Co., of 


St. Louis; to the Lincoln Ice Co., Chi- 


charges interfer- 


cago. 


Indictment interfer- 


No. 


shipment 


6 charges 


ence with a of machinery 


Will Turn State’s Evidence 


from Jersey City, N. J., to the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Co., Chicago. 

Indictment No. 7 charges that busi- 
unions 
Chicago Switch- 

Association to 


electricians’ 
conspired the 

board Manufacturers’ 
prevent goods from outside cities being 
placed by union 


ness agents of 


with 


brought here to be 
The charge here is maintaining 


men. 
a combine in restraint of trade and 
entering into a contract to carry out 
this purpose in violation of the Sher- 


man law. 
Indictment No. 8 charges union of 
the 


Association 


and contractors forming 


Lighting Fixture 


ficials 

( hicago 
with naming and fixing the prices on 
fixtures, preventing installation of fix- 
handled by members of 
the 
charged 


tures unless 
the 
union. 
with enforcing the rules adopted by 
the employers for the maintenance of 


the alleged mon poly. 


association and members of 


Union officials are 


Building Trades Strike 


Chicago, May 3.—Building trades 
were practically completely tied up 
May 1 in this city. Structural iron 
workers went on strike the evening 
of April 30, which completed the tie- 
up begun when carpenters left their 
jobs a fortnight before. The strike 
by structural iron workers, it is be- 
lieved, will be more difficult to settle 


than that of the carpenters, because it 
question of jurisdiction. 
the 


workers 


involves a 
This 


structural 


demand by 
that their 
given the work of plac- 


comes about in 
iron 
members be 
ing steel reinforcement in concrete 
work instead of it being done as now 
by laborers at 40 cents per hour. The 
iron workers are asking an increase 
in wages from 68 to 70 cents per hour 
for the first 
year and 75 cents 
of the life of the 


The situation in 


year, 72% for the second 


for the third year 
agreement. 

the building trades 
now is that carpenters, painters, lath- 
workers and mill 


33,000, 


structural iron 
total of 
strike, sheet metal workers 
ing 1,100 locked 
workers numbering about 
the 
most part 
other 


ers, 


men, a about are on 
number- 
and other 


38,000 


are out 
have 

but 
work 


being on 


signed uniform agreement, 


for the are unable to 
because of unions 
strike. 

The 
inability to come to an 


These 
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present situation rests on an 


agreement on 


three points. are whether the 


proposed agreement shall _ specifically 
provide for the free use of “outside 
materials”; whether it shall expire 


May 31, 1918, and what 


April 15 or 


shall be the basis of wage adjust- 


ments. Carpenters wish nothing said 
about materials while contractors insist 
on retaining that provision and cite 
recent indictments by the federal 


grand jury as a justification for their 
attitude. 

The strike by 
has interfered 
of a number of public projects, includ- 


structural iron work- 


ers with construction 
ing four important bridges in Chicago, 
a waterworks crib and the new recrea- 
tion pier, as well as a great deal of 
railroad work and commercial construc- 
tion. 
laa f me San . 
Award of Arbitrators 
May 3—An 


which 


award by the 
has hear- 
the 
65,000 enginemen employed by 


Chicago, 


arbitration board been 


ing evidence following demand of 
western 
railroads for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions was made 
April 30 at Chicago. 

The decisions, following five months’ 
consideration, resulted in a 
the two brotherhood 
filed a dissenting opinion which 
that nothing is settled but 


postponed for a period of 12 


split and 
representatives 
states 
simply is 
months. 
They aver a great opportunity has been 
lost for bringing about industrial peace 
and co-operation of employes and em- 
ployers. 

A feature of the board’s consideration 
of matters is a strong protest made by 
W. S. Stone, grand chief engineer of 
the Brotherhood of 
neers and W. S. Carter, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 


and 


Locomotive Engi- 


president of 
who represented these 
the 
was 


Enginemen, 
board. 
Charles 


commerce 


bodies before arbitration 
This 
Nagel, 


labor, who, 


protest aimed at 


former secretary of 
they 
with interests which have investments in 
stocks 


and claim, is affiliated 


declared un- 
friendly to organized labor. The pro- 
President Wilson, 
Knapp and W. L. 
board of me- 
Washington. 
Wilson 


with- 


railway and is 
tests were made to 
to Judge Walter E. 
Chambers of the 


conciliation at 


federal 


diation and 


They were asked by President 
the 


their opposition and 


and other federal officials to 


draw let the award 
go forward. The protest, |! was 
filed the 


and stands as part of the record. 


lowever, 


before arbitration commission 


The award is disappointing to rail- 

















News of Employers and Employes 
Ohio Foundrymen Ask Appropriation of $200,000 to Prevent Accidents 
Arbitrator Nagel Makes Statement 


road men because the total increase in 
wages, they claim, will not reach more 
than $1,000,000 a year, which is ridicu- 
lously small, according to their ideas, 
when divided among 65,000 workers. 
Railroad officials insist the increase will 
be much more, stating that payrolls will 
be swelled at least $5,000,000 annually 
by these concessions. 

Wage increases as allowed by the 
Overtime in- 
crease in passenger service to 75 cents 


board are as follows: 


per hour for engineers and 45 cents for 
firemen, an increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent; engineers and firemen on local or 
way freights to be paid a 10 per cent 
increase over through freight rates; 
enginemen. on pushers, helpers and oth- 
er unclassified service to be paid on the 
basis of through freight rates, an in- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent; enginemen 
on switch engines to receive 15 cents to 
25 cents a day increase; an advance on 
through - freight service averaging 40 
cents per 100 miles. 

Hour and service allowances are as 
follows: Passenger service employes’ 
day to be computed on the basis of 100 
miles or less, five hours or less, all mile- 
age over 100 miles pro rata; 100 miles 
or. less, 10 hours or less, to constitute 
other days except in switching service; 
employes to be paid for “terminal de- 
lays,” time beginning when they are 
called to leave roundhouse; when held 
at other than “home terminal” more 
than 22 hours, 10 hours pay for each 24 
hours held; engineers and firemen to 
have right to position of motorman and 
helper whenever electric, multiple unit, 
gasoline or other service is installed; 
switching service day 10 hours with time 
and .one-half for overtime and 30 min- 
utes for meals after six consecutive 
hours; efficiency tests to be conducted 
so as not to be hazardous; firemen, to 
be relieved of cleaning locomotive, 
throwing switches and like service. 

The award does not allow an increase 
to be paid engineers and firemen based 
upon classification of engines.. This was 
the big increase asked for. 

The award was filed withthe -clerk 
of the. United States district court in 
this city. and was. signed by Federal 
Judge J. C. Pritchard, Charles Nagel, 
H. E. Byram, vice president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
and W. L. Park, vice president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The first two 
were neutral members and the last two 
represented railroads. F. A. Burgess, 
assistant grand chief of the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Engineers, and 


Timothy Shea, who is assistant presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, were labor 
representatives on the board, who de- 
clined to sign the award and filed the 
dissenting opinion. 

Mr. Nagel has issued a statement in 
which he admits the charges of his 
connection with various enterprises, but 
claims that the brotherhood men had 





Features of Railroad 


Award 


Men asked advances totaling $41,- 
000,000. 

Board granted advances tot ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000. 

Men accept decision for one year. 

Protest by brotherhood officials 
that Charles S. Nagel, member of 
board, former secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, has railroad af- 
filiations preventing his being neu- 
tral. 

Dissenting opinion by  brother- 
hood representatives on arbitration 
board says award is not settlement 
but merely postponement for 12 
months during which it ts binding. 











been told of these. facts, that they were 
a matter of public knowledge, that 
these connections in no wise had any 
influence on him and that he did his 
duty as he saw it. He also states that 
he was drafted to serve on the arbitra- 
tion board and had no way to avoid 
serving. 


Adopt Safety Rules 


A meeting of the special committee 
and sub-committees on foundry regu- 
lations, which were appointed some 
time ago by the State Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohie, was held at the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, , April 30. 
Victor T. Noonan, director of safety 
for the, industrial. commission, pre- 
sided. at. the sessions, which were 
attended by foundrymen and. repre- 
sentatives of iron molders’ unions from 
all parts of the state. 

The principal business transacted 
was the unanimous adoption of a reso- 
lution: to ask the. Ohio legislature to 
appropriate $100,000 this year, and the 
same amount next year, to-be used 
in an educational campaign by the 
state industrial commission of Ohio, 
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in an effort to lessen accidents among 
workmen in the state. The motion 
vas made by John E. Galvin, vice 
president of the Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co., Lima, O, 

Forty-eight of the 98 regulations 
proposed by Mr. West’s committee to 
guard against accidents to foundry 
employes were adopted, Chief among 
these are that women coremakers will 
not be required to lift more than 15 
pounds of material, nor handle cores 
hotter than 110 degrees, and that 
rooms be so arranged that gas fumes 
from core ovens cannot enter where 
women are employed. 

A number of the proposed rules 
were taken from those which had 
been compiled under the supervision 
of the industrial board of New York 
state by foundrymen of that state 
appointed to do the work. A few of 
the New York rules were amended 
at Cincinnati to embody features 
found in the Ohio’s committee pro- 
posals and to also make them better 
adaptable for general conditions. The 
Ohio rules which had reference to the 
construction of foundries and opera- 
tion of cranes were set aside to be 
handed over to the committees which 
are to compile rules for governing 
construction work and operation of 
power and machinery in Ohio with 
the request that all the original feat- 
ures found in the Ohio foundrymen’s 
proposals on these points be embodied 
as far as practical in the other com- 
mittee’s rulings. 

A number of the safety proposals 
embodied in the proposed 98 rules or 
regulations were not adopted to be- 
come laws on account of their advis- 
ory nature, but were recommended 
for the consideration of the industrial 
commissioners with the ~ solicitation 
that they should be printed and ac- 
company the laws as advisory meéas- 
ures to govern foundrymen - in» com- 
plying with the industrial commis- 
sioners’ aims to attain the highest 
efficiency in all that pertains to safe- 
guarding foundry employes. 

Two new: members, Henry Ritter, 
superintendent of. the Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, and Walter Geier, of 
the Modern Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
were added to the committee which 
is now as. follows: John O'Neil, Co- 
lumbus: Fred L. Baumgartner, Cleve- 
land; J. F. Sords, Cleveland; Timothy 
Rowan, Hamilton; ,Thomas .D.. West, 
Cleveland; J. D. Leary, Cincinnati; J. 
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B. Oberhelman, Cincinnati; H. J. 
3ogis, Cleveland; Henry Titer, Spring- 
field; J. E. Galvin, Lima; Thomas 
McDonald, Dayton; Peter Curley, 
Cleveland; G. H. Thompson, Colum- 
bus; Henry Ritter, Cincinnati and 
Walter Geier, Cincinnati. The next 
meeting of the committee will be held 
at Springfield, O., May 21, when 
further consideration will be 
more of the rules proposed by Mr. 


given 


West's committee. 





BENJAMIN 


Death of Benj. J. Walker 


Death claimed Benjamin J. Walker, 
vice president of the Erie Malleable 
Iron Co., Erie, Pa., in St. Luke’s hos- 
pital, San Francisco, on the afternoon 
of Thursday, April 29. 

With this passing away the industry 
with which he was connected lost one 
brillant and _ indefatig- 
No one ever connected 


of its most 
able workers. 
with it so unceasingly dedicated his 





J. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


every energy and atom of strength to 
the refining of all of the processes and 
improvements that entered into the 
manufacture of the material made at 
the plant with which he was con- 
nected. 

He was just 59 years old. Having 
served his apprenticeship as an iron 
molder in the plant of the Dayton 
Malleable Iron Co., at Dayton, O., he 
later worked in the foundry of the 
Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., and when 


WALKER 


Malleable Iron Co., was 
some 35 years ago, he 


the Erie 
established 
went to work there as an iron molder. 
Five years later, the ability which 
finally made him so conspicuous began 
to assert itself and he was made 
superintendent, which position he held 
for many years until the appointment 
to that office of his son, E. E. Walker, 
when Mr. Walker became vice presi- 
dent. 

He was devoted always to every 
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form of metallurgical research work 
and gave himself the needed educa- 
tion to enable him to master the many 
complicated problems connected with 
it. He never allowed any proposition 
to go unsolved and was never satis- 
fied or happy unless busy with some 
new development. 

He had been in poor health for 
some years, but contrary to the desire 
of his associates, continued to give his 
close attention to business. Finally 
he left for a trip to Japan, but was 
overtaken by his last illness en route. 

Aside from his knowledge of the 
subject and his skill as a manufacturer 
of malleable iron, he was conspicuous 
for possessing a most delightful per- 
sonality that was of itself sufficient 
to compel the admiration of an exten- 
sive circle of friends, many of whom, 
especially those cornected with his 
own industry, constantly made Erie 
the Mecca for frequent visits in order 
to talk over the problems confronting 
He was always glad to show, 
anything con- 


them. 
explain and_ discuss 
nected with the business and was a 
great believer in the advantage to be 
gained by collaboration in every way 
with his fellow manufacturers. The 
doors of the Erie Malleabile Iron Co., 
and everything connected therewith 
were always open to visitors and all 
were cordially welcomed. 


Obituaries 


Edward A. Hill, a retired manufac- 
turer of railway supplies, died April 
29, at Chicago, aged 70. 

Winfield Scott Clow, aged 74 years, 
died recently at Pittsburgh, where he 
had lived the greater part of his life. 
He formerly was connected with the 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., but 
removed to Peru, Ill, about 10 years 
ago to become secretary of the IIli- 
nois Zinc Co. 

Thomas Anderson, identified with 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for a score of years, died at 
the West Penn hospital, that city, 
April 27, from intestinal trouble. He 
had been identified with the steel trade 
in the Pittsburgh district practically 
all his life, and was well known in all 
branches of the industry. Mr. Ander- 
son was born in Belfast, Ireland, May 
22, 1874, and accompanied his parents 
to the Pittsburgh district when a boy. 
For several years he was employed 
by the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. and 
also’ was connected with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. before accepting a position 
in the order department of the Jones 
& Laughlin company. Mr. Anderson 
was appointed head of the order 
department in 1910 and had been act- 
ing until recently as special repre- 
sentative of the company. 
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Business News of Nation’s Capital 


Attorney Ellis Makes Strong Argument in Favor of Federal Trade Com- 
mission Giving Opinions as to Legality of Acts 


Washington, May 4.—That congress, 
President Wilson and the country 
expected the federal trade commis- 
sion, not only to co-operate with busi- 
ness in adjusting large affairs of inter- 
state commerce to law, but to also 
consult and advise with them to avoid 
the endless lawsuits which had been 
the result of anti-trust statutes, is 
asserted in a memorandum filed with 
the commission by Wade E. Ellis. 
Mr. Ellis, a prominent attorney of this 
city, was assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral under President Taft. His mem- 
orandum makes a_ concise, strong 
argument in support of the claims of 
business interests generally that they 
should be told in advance what is and 
what is not unlawful. The name of 
his chent is not announced. Should 
the commission see fit to act affirma- 
tively upon the points made by Mr. 
Ellis, it would answer such queries 
as those recently incorporated in an 
interesting letter written to The Jron 
Trade Review, by Charles S. Powell, 
Cleveland, of the Factory Appliance 
Co., dealing with unsatisfactory con- 
ditions characterizing foreign business. 
Mr. Powell suggested a plan of organ- 
ivation among manufacturers of war 
materials to relieve the situation, but 
indicated that the Sherman anti-trust 
law might interfere. 

In his memorandum Mr. Ellis says 
a strict construction of the Clayton 
and federal trade acts may not in 
specific terms require the commission 
to make investigations and orders for 
the guidance of business men_ in 
advance, but whatever the requirement 
of the law may be, it is clear that 
there is nothing in the language of 
the statutes inconsistent with the exer- 
cise of the power suggested. 

“Tt is clear beyond all doubt,” Mr. 
Ellis says, “that the federal commis- 
sion may, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, under the authority to investi- 
cate and make rules and regulations, 
consider proposed plans for the ad- 
justment of relations between corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce 
and make administrative rulings based 
on the facts ascertained, which will 
be useful for the guidance of such 
corporations and all others whose 
situation may be similar. This is in 
conformity with the powers now exer- 
cised by the interstate commerce com- 
mission where no greater or different 
ground of authority appears; it is con- 
sistent with the attitude of the federal 


reserve board; and more than all else 
it responds fairly to the purpose of 
the statute, the expectations of the 





Policy of National 


“ o 
Committee 
Washington, May 4—According 
to an expression in a letter received 
by the federal trade commission 
from H. A, Wheeler, chairman of 
the federal trade committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, there will be abso- 
lute co-operation by the commercial 
interests of the country with the 

commission. 

“We are convinced,” says the let- 
ter, in part, “that with the coming 
of the federal trade commission we 
have the opportunity of proving 
not only that co-operation can exist, 
but that it should exist, and will 
make possible highly constructive 
measures in behalf of the interests 
to be regulated, while at the same 
time affording the general public 
every possible protection; im a 
word, a commission whose work 
may be affirmative rather than 
negative. 

“Tt is in this belief that our com- 
mittee offers its service to your 
commission, and in so doing we 
beg to assure you: 

“That we claim no right to your 
consideration not shared by every 
national interest which we are 
charged to supervise or protect; 

“That we shall be particularly 
careful not to intrude our views 
unasked, except where we believe 
the subject to be of vital tmpor- 
tance. 

“We shall be happy to act as a 
medium between your commission 
and: the interests we represent 
wherever you may believe we can 
be helpful. 

“No service called for will im- 
pose even the remotest obligation 
on the commission. 

“It ts our hope that the same 
frank informality which has char- 
acterized our first conference will 
persist in all of the relations which 
we may have in days to come.” 











country, and a good, wholesome public 
policy.” 
The power to determine or express 
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an opinion in advance as to the legal- 
ity of a proposed action, it is pointed 
out, is to be found in general pro- 
visions of the federal trade act, especi- 
ally in the authority of the commis- 
sion to investigate the organization, 
business and conduct of any corpora- 
tion in its relation to other corpora- 
tions, and to make rules and regula- 
tions far the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the act. 

“Under such general powers”, it is 
asserted, “it may be said that the 
commission has authority to investi- 
gate and reach a conclusion as to the 
legality of the proposed action of a 
corporation in advance of such action.” 

This, Mr. Ellis contends, would 
seem to be the correct determination 
of the commission’s power, one reason 
cited being that consideration of the 
causes of the enactment and the evils 
sought to be remedied by the act 
proved this. Thereupon he refers to 
a recommendation by Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox in 1903; the annual report 
of the bureau of corporations, 1914; 
the report of the senate committee on 
the original bill; the message of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Jan. 20, 1914, and the 
report of the senate committee which 
approved the bill as finally enacted. 
Secondly, it is stated that the iriter- 
state commerce commission, which has 
authority to inquire into the manage- 
ment and business of certain corpora- 
tions and to make rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act has in 
many instances exercised the power 
of determining questions of the viola- 
tion of the act in advance. It is 
further declared that the federal re- 
serve board which is charged with 
the enforcement of the Clayton act in 
so far as it relates to banks has exer- 
cised and proposes to exercise power 
to make rulings interpreting the law 
for the guidance of banks in the future 
and in advance of any specific viola- 
tions. 


= - — 


The Stafford Iron Works, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been organized with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to carry on the 
manufacture of ornamental iron and 
general foundry work. A new foundry 
plant is to be erected in Worcester. 
The officers of the company are Chas. F. 
Davis, New York City, formerly of 
Worcester; treasurer, Matthias B. Walls, 
New York; general manager, G. Stanley 
Walls, Worcester. 











oney and lron: Fact and Comment 


Industrial Stocks Advance—Reports of Orders for War 
Equipment Have Stimulating Effect 


Nearly all industrial stocks made 
gains last week, but a noteworthy 
exception was the Bethlehem Steel 
. Which, after having advanced in 
a sensational manner in_ preceding 
weeks, lost 4 points. American Loco 
motive, which also had been making 


sensational advances, scored only % 


Lo 


of a point. 

Monday, motor shares were strong 
and copper made fair gains; steel was 
heavily sold. On the whole,+ there 
was a rather irregular closing. The 
quarterly report of the United States 
Steel Corporation was not made pub- 
lic until after the closing of the 
market Tuesday. lt was received 
with considerable satisfaction on ac- 
count of the gain in earnings made 
since the first of the year. Steel 
common was active and strong Tues- 
day in a market which was otherwise 
pretty weak. Announcements Thurs- 
day by J. P. Morgan & Co. that the 
New York Central’s $100,000,000 deben- 
ture convertible bond issue was a 
success had a _ stimulating effect on 
the market. Another favorable devel- 
opment was the over-subscription of 
the Baltimore & Ohio's $40,000,000, 
3-year, 4% per cent note issue. En- 
couraged by the Steel Corporation 
report, the bulls operated with some 
success Wednesday. The market activ- 
ity broadened Thursday and _ nearly 
all stocks advanced somewhat. Pressed 
Steel Car made the largest gain, 
recording 5'%4 points net advance. 
Steel common rose to above 60 for 
the second time in the past few weeks. 

Announcement of additional orders 
for shells sent some stocks upward 
Friday. Westinghouse rose 10 points 
and closed with a net gain of 8&8; 
Baldwin Locomotive advanced 4%. 
Activity in Steel continued Saturday. 
The unconfirmed report of a tremend- 
ous order for steel rails was a factor 
in the situation. Changes in leading 
stocks closely identified with the iron 
and steel business are shown in the 


following table: 


American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co.... + 3% 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co., prfd + 7% 
American Can . or + 2 

American Can, prfd.. Sat aoe 2 

American Car & Foundry Co + 2 

Amer. Car & Fdy. Co., prfd + 1% 
American Locomotive ; 4 
American Locomotive, prfd 2 

American Steel Foundries... + 5% 
Baldwin Locomotive + 5% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd. | % 
Bethlehem Steel ns 4 

Bethlehem Steel, prfd.. LL % 
Colorado Fuel & Iron + & 
Continental Can ..... + 25% 
Continental Can, prfd - 1% 
General Electric... + 6% 


juternational Harvester of N. J. 3% 
International Harvester Corp 
Inter. Harv, Corp., prfd 


Nat'l. Ettameling & Stamping Co 1% 
Nat’l Enameling & Stamping Co., 
prid eeeccevecees cece 

Pressed Steel Car.... si 77% 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd.. 2 
Pullman Palace Car... 434 
Republic Iron & Steel. : t+ 1 
Republic Iron & Steel, prid. 2% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy ie + 1% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy., prid + 1% 
United States Steel. . Kase ' HK% 
United States Steel, prid.. ' 4 
Westinghouse Mfg........ + 1674 


Allis-Chalmex's Report 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. made 
total sales of $10,323,150 in 1914, as 
compared with $11,127,621 in the 
eight and one-half months ended Dec. 
31, 1913. Operations and selling costs 
absorbed more than $10,500,000, s¢ 
that the year’s result from manufac- 
turing was a loss of $277,709, as com- 
pared with a surplus of $606,596 in 
the preceding period. Income from 


other sources amounted to $252,641, 
and the final result was a deficit of 
$25,068 against a surplus of $755,124 
in 1913. The report says that after 
rigid economies were enforced after 
\ugust, manufacturing costs were 
reduced to the lowest basis in the 
company’s history. The income ac- 
count for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, compares with the eight and 


one-half months ended Dec. 31, 1913, 


as follows: 
Yr. ended Ap. 16 to 
Dec. 31, °14. Dec. 31, °13. 
Sa $10,323,150 $11,127,621 
Cost, inc. dep. & dev. 9,221,174 9,503,472 


Factory profit $1,101,976 $1,624,149 


Gen. and sell exp..... 1,379,685 1,017,553 
Net mfg. profit..... $*277,709 $ 606,596 
Other income ....... 252,640 148,529 


Net profit wyryeree mae $ 755,125 


* Loss, 


Unfilled orders Dec. 31, 1914, were 
$2,503,936, comparing with $3,358,684 
the previous year. The annual meet- 
ing of the company will be _ held 
May 6. 

In his statement to shareholders 
President Otto H. Falk says that the 
decline in the volume of business, 
which began in August, 1913, con- 
tinued during the early part of 1914 
and became more pronounced on the 
breaking out of the European war. 

Notwithstanding the decreased op- 
erations, the full charges for reserves 
and depreciation have been  main- 
tained and included in_ operating 
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expenses. The expenditure of $477,- 
495 for maintenance repairs and up- 
keep has kept all the plants and equip- 
ment in good condition. In addition 
the sum of $381,380 for general depre- 
ciation of the property was charged 
to the operating expenses of the year. 

The general balance sheet compares 


as follows: 


ASSETS. 

Real estate, plant.....$10,206,028 $11,366,271 
Other real estate.. 802,452 915,304 
PUES oo cade O ote eas 19,615,804 19,761,731 
tVoting trust cert..... 406,135 406,135 
Notes and accts. recv. 3,445,624 4,972,468 
TORRE OTEOR. ta cnccersge 4,149,243 4,889,171 
Mark securities 3,881,851 2,102,088 
Cash Toy Ae Pe ae 776,734 1,274,424 
Unexpired insurance... 13,175 22,125 
Bullock elec. bonds... SO GIS ks aes 

Cp RN Seller Sine ar Pa $44,146,064 $45,709,717 


tHeld in escrow under option agreement 
for sale to Otto H. Falk and associates, 
LIABILITIES. 


Preferred stock $16,500,000 $16,500,000 


Common stock ....... 26,000,000 26,000,000 
Stock Bul. Elec. Co.. aerate 1,170,000 
Accts. payable ..... 210,508 319,003 
Complet. contrs. .... 248,833 407,137 
Pay roll. accrued..... 177,513 173,195 
Taxes, accrued ‘ 121,509 143,166 
Reserves ........ coun 157,643 241,491 
Profit and loss....... 730,056 755,125 

Totals .............$44,146,064 $45,709,717 


Financial Notes 

The MelIntyre Automobile Co., Au- 
burn, Ind., has filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion in the federal court at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., giving liabilities at $184,940, and 
assets at $5,015. 

The plant of the new Columbus 
Buggy Co., Columbus, O., including 
the part for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts, will be sold at public 
auction May 12 and 13. The company 
is in the hands of a receiver, and the 
property is valued at $300,000. 

In common with other manufac- 
turers of farm machinery, the Hart- 
Parr Co., Charles City, Ia., reports 
a loss in earnings for the fiscal year 
ended Jan. 2, 1915. In the absence 
of an income account the only indi- 
cation as to the amount of the loss 
is a decrease of $223,662 in the sur- 
plus account. President C. W. Hart 
explains the loss was due to the high 
proportionate expense of making sales 
and to general expenses during light 
operation of the works. Bills payable 
have been increased, but the contin- 
gent liability on customers’ notes 
sold is decreased an equal amount. 
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Hill Properties 


Report Shows Shipments Made by Steel 
Corporation Subsidiary 


The eighth annual report of the 
trustees of the Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties, including mines for- 
merly held under lease by the Steel 
Corporation which ended at the close 
of the year 1914, shows that under 
the operations of the lease 26,573,808 
tons of ore were shipped and that the 
total receipts from the Great Western 
Mining Co., (a Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary) were $45,174,225.30. The fol- 
lowing table shows the shipments 
during the period of the lease, the 
average iron content and the average 


royalty: 


Tons Iron Average 
Year. shipped. content. royalty. 
a a eee 137,270 58.7641 $0.838726 
Rat a: sree wa 508 65.1498 1.180295 
1909... My 41,624 56.4001 . 792687 
| a gi 56.9633 853830 
i) ae ; 106,007 49.00 30 
‘3 Fae ... 5,344,078 58.2148 .945308 
re 155,681 49.00 . 30 
|| > ee 58.3212 1.186650 
ee ‘ 55,458 49.00 .50 
sad iw wo . 5,221,987 59.6211 1.283936 
 ) ee ae 14,903 49.00 .50 
1954... <....3« 6,006 874 58.8038 1.284627 
ut See ; 6,197 49.00 .50 
6,235,562 58.5622 1.150878 
338.246 49.00 . 345268 


Shipments and receipts under so- 
called old leases, 1907 to 1914, both 
inclusive, were 19,002,131 tons of a 
value of $2,968,126. The shipments 
and receipts for 1914 out of these old 
leases were: Mahoning, 1,212,287 tons, 
$181,843.10; Stevenson, 89,899 — tons, 
$17,979.77; Leetonia, 275,619 tons, $99, 
222.96; Utica, 247,714 tons, $37,157.06: 
total, 1,825,519 tons, $336,202.89. 


Last Year's Receipts 


The receipts of the trustees of the 
Great Northern Ore Properties for 
1914, of which the principal amount 
was $758,790 from proprietary com- 
panies, amounted to $877,959. The 
distribution to holders of certificates 
at 50 cents per share amounted to 
$750,000, and the total disbursements 
vere $822,042. 

Some details are given in regard to 
the contract with the Dean Iron Co., 
owned by the Tod-Stambaugh Co., 
Cleveland, the Wysox Iron Co. and 
others for the operation by the Dean 
company of the Dean, Itasca and 
Keddy mines. The Dean mine is a 
leasehold of the first class carrying 
an underlying royalty of 25 cents per 
ton. It contains 8,691,671 tons of iron 
ore, as estimated by the Minnesota 
tax commission. The Itasca mine 
contains 1,469,372 tons of iron ore and 
the Eddy 5,490,464 tons, as estimated 
hy the same authority. 

Under the contract referred to, the 
\rthur company will receive $1 per 


ton royalty for all ore shipped from 
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the Dean mine, with minimum re- 
quirements as follows: 


For the year Tons. 
Sade deen i CAO ee bees Oo eneae 150,000 
BRE. « ceibcabsi'ses Ma cck ets Chee 250,000 
2927, 20s  ORy oe ee a os Fhake 300,000 
Rs vb een wvass oD Pe TT Ee oP 500,000 
Bye. bbs Cosa eres Re EES ea 600,000 
1923 ia nae Gives ewe ec hake cle eae 700,000 
Res ee Oe ass doa ..++ 600,000 
SOR Bes Rey. CR. ES rise ks 900,000 
gen ke ce RENO eee ae Emre 600,000 
1930 bebe Mathes oe eee 300,000 


BOE | an 4.3 0 a ee ean bce Os 100,000 


The Dean Iron Co. will repay 
expenses amounting to $816,006.79 in- 
curred in the stripping of the Dean 
and Itasca properties, with interest at 
6 per cent per annum, from Sept. 1, 
1914, vy payment at the rate of 15 
cents per ton on _ shipments from 
these two mines, and will also repay 
the sum of $350,000, being the amount 
of advance royalties paid on account 
of the Eddy mine leasehold, as _fol- 
lows: $17,500 on or before April 30, 
1917; $35,000 on or before April 30 in 
each of the years 1918 to 1925, inclu- 
sive: $52,500 on or before April 30, 
1926. 

The Dean company will, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, pay 25 cents 
per ton on shipments from the Itasca 
mine until an aggregate of $200,000 
shall have been so paid, being the 
amount of advance royalties paid on 
the leasehold covering the property. 
At the rate of production required 
from this mine, the payment of this 
amount will be completed during the 
year 1918. 

The report states that during the 
year a very advantageous arrangement 
was made with the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., the operating company of the 
Western 


Mining Co., whereby the railway 


Steel Corporation’s Great 


tracks, boiler and engine houses and 
considerable other equipment of sur- 
rendered mines were purchased at a 
price which will not be a burden t 
the tonnage left in the mines. By 
this arrangement, the properties were 
taken over equipped for immediate 
operation and the shaft mines are all 
in full operation with good results. 
The open pit mines will be worked 
during the shipping season. 

Stripping is still in progress at the 
Dunwoody, from which 5,800,000 yards 
are to be removed by Oct. 1, 1915, 
making about 8,000,000 tons of steam 
shovel ore available. The Dean-Itasca 
mine is entirely stripped. The Smith 
mine is also entirely stripped and con- 
tains about 700,000 tons of ore. At 


the Hill Annex mine, the sinking of 


the shaft has been completed and the 
contract was let last June to strip 
about 8,500,000 yards of surface ma- 
terial. This will make available about 
4.300.000 tons of ore, some of which 
can be produced in 1916. A concen- 
trating plant will be erected at Pinacie 
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lake, just south of the Hill Annex 
mine, where the sandy ore from that 


_and other mines will be treated. 


At the termination of the Great 
Western lease, the following proper- 
ties were turned over by .the Steel 
Corporation to the trustees: North 
Star, Fay, Mace, North Uno, South 
Uno, Mississippi, Leonard and Harold. 


New Linde Plant 


The Linde Air Products Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased a factory site 
on Forest Park boulevard, and the 
work of erecting the buildings will 
be started as soon as plans can be 
drawn and contracts awarded. 

The St. Louis plant will be the 
fourteenth erected by this company, 
and is in keeping with its policy of 
adding oxygen producing centers as 
soon as the demand for the gas is 
developed in any particular territory. 

With the completion of the St. 
Louis plant, Linde oxygen will be 
distributed from 39 points, located 
in the largest industrial centers of 
this country. 

In addition to oxygen, the Linde 
Air Products Co. produces nitrogen 
and other rarer gases contained in 
the atmosphere. 


Railroad Building in 
Canada 


Toronto, May 4—J. D. McArthur, 
president of the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
.& British Columbia, the Alberta & Great 
Waterways, and the Central Canada 
railway companies, announces an exten- 
sive construction program north of Ed- 
monton, Alta., during the coming sea- 
son, employing from 5,000 to 6,000 men, 
The Edmonton, Dunvegan & British 
Columbia line which has recently 
obtained a guarantee from the Alberta 
government, will be extended from the 
end of steel at Big Smoky River for 67 
miles west. The Grande Prairie branch 
of this line, 60 miles long, will be 
located and partly graded this season. 
Work on the Central Canada branch, 
on which 21 miles of steel are already 
laid, will be continued for the remain- 
ing 29 miles to Peace River Crossing 
with the aid of a loan from the provin- 
cial government. Grading on the Al- 
berta & Great Waterways will be com- 
pleted to Fort McMurray as rapidly as 
possible and the laying of steel proceed- 
ed with. The total distance to Fort 
McMurray is 300 miles, on 135 miles of 
which the steel has been laid. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur states that last year’s expend- 
iture of about $2,000,000 in wages will 
be considerably exceeded by the outlay 


during this year 








Threats Do Not Stop War Orders 


Export Demand for Machine Tools Larger Than Ever—Suit Against Allis-Chalmers 
Probably Will Have No Effect—Railroads Waking Up 


XPORT demand for machine tools, after a lull, 
has again assumed such tremendous propor- 
tions that a number of large concerns say they 

never before have seen anything like it in their 
history. These export orders involve chiefly engine 
lathes and screw machines and knee type milling 
machines, although certain other lines of machine 
tools, such as planers, and boring mills, which have 
been moving very slowly, now are called for more 
actively. By far the largest part of this buying comes 
from Russia and England, principally from the former 
country. Good orders are coming also from other 
countries in Europe. In the domestic market, there 
continues to be a good demand for machine tools by 
concerns who are active in turning out war supplies. 
A large part of the buying during the last few days 
has been done by concerns previously mentioned as 
buyers of machine tools for war purposes. Among 
new buyers, the most important was the Tredegar 
[Iron Works, Richmond, Va., which made heavy pur- 
chases of equipment for turning out projectiles. It 
is understood this apparatus will be used for manu- 
facturing projectiles for the United States govern- 
ment. 

A development of interest is the announcement by 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America that it will greatly 
increase the capacity of its Atha plant at Harrison, 
N. J.; in fact, the contracts for three large new 
buildings, involving more than 4,000 tons of  struc- 
tural steel, already have been awarded. One of the 
new buildings will be an addition to the power plant 
and the other two extensions to the machine shop. 
The additional capacity, states one of the officials of 
the company, will be devoted to the production of 
machined forgings. From 10 to 15 cranes will be 
purchased for installation in these extensions. Proj- 
ectile forgings have long been included among the 
regular products of the Atha plant. The company 
has received a heavy contract for military forgings 
from the United States government. Another new 
development is the award of a contract for 1,000,000 
rifles, mentioned in last week’s issue of The Jron 
Trade Review. ‘This contract was let to the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The American Bridge 
Co. and the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
continue to figure on rather small shrapnel contracts 
and all that is holding these companies back, it is 
said, is their inability to secure the necessary equip- 
ment. 

A great many concerns throughout the east have 
begun, or are getting ready to begin work on exten- 
sions to their plants. The Bridgeport Projectile Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., finally has let a contract to Samuel 
Austin & Son Co. for the erection of its plant to 
include a forge shop, a machine shop, a power plant 
and an accumulator building, all large structures. In 
addition to the Crucible Steel Co. of America and 
the Bridgeport Projectile Co., the concerns that are 
expanding include the Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; the Saurer Motor Co., Plainfield, N. J.; 
the Eastern Machine Screw Co., New Haven, Conn. ; 
the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md.; the 
American Can Co., New York, which is to build a 
can plant at Lubec, Me.; the American Machine & 
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Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Hamley Iron 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Auto Specialty & Equip- 
ment Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; the Lord & 
Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y.,. which is equipping 
a plant at St. Katherines, Ont.; the New London 
Ship & Engine Co., Groton, Conn.; Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn.; the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation, Quincy, Mass.; the Harris-Sil- 
vers-Baker Co., Long Island City; N. Y., which is 
building a new structural steel fabricating plant at 
Dunnellen, N. J., and many others. While some of 
these concerns are busy on war orders, most of them 
are ‘making enlargements solely to take care of 
domestic demand. The Harris-Silvers-Baker Co., 
mentioned above, is in the market for a 15-ton crane 
and for a number of machine tools. The General 
Electric Co., which during the last few days pur- 
chased a few more tools, has put out some further 
inquiries, including a wire-straightening machine and 
three radial drills. The Standard Oil Co.. has bought 
a number of machine tools for its plant at Bayway, 
N. J. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad has 
placed orders for a vertical milling machine and for 
a 36-inch swinging lathe and some orders have been 
placed in the east by the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
railroad, which closed on practically the entire list 
it issued a few weeks ago, as previously reported in 
The Iron Trade Review. The Lehigh & New Eng- 
land railroad, in addition to being in the market for 
a large number of machine tools for its new shops 
at Pen Argyle, Pa., will buy a 35-ton double-trolley 
and a 10-ton single-trolley electric traveling crane. 
The Pennsylvania railroad is inquiring for a 25-ton 
gantry crane. The Charlestown, S. C., navy yard 
will open bids direct on May 12 on some 12 machine 
tools. The Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, 
Pa., has purchased some machine tools, including a 
punch. The American Smelting & Refining Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, is in the market for a 10-ton 
crane for its plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. J. Llera, 
30 Church street, New York, is in the market for a 
crane to handle grab buckets with 34-cubic yard 
capacity. The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., has bought a 714-ton magnet Cleve- 
land crane. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
three Niles cranes, one 25-ton and two 10-ton. The 
Aberthaw Construction Co. has bought 12 '™%-ton 
electric hoist Maris cranes and two 5-ton Maris hand 
cranes for installation at the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. plant at New Haven, Conn. The Scoville 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., bought 32 Curtiss air 
hoists. The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, 
which was mentioned in the last two issues of The 
Iron Trade Review, as buying a large amount of 
equipment for use in making war materials, has held 
up these purchases. 


Pittsburgh Forgets Its Troubles 


ITH records for the previous month again 
broken in April, machine tool dealers in the 
Pittsburgh district rapidly are forgetting the long- 
continued period of depression. Agents representing 
firms making tools suitable for the manufacture of 

















MN} My, One of these buildings has 


lt, 


used as long as the former, or given as hard usage, 
we cannot say much about it. 


“The building which we have been using for 
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‘“‘We have two new buildings in which we are using your blocks. 
s far as we can judge, is in perfect condition, givjng excellent 
satisfaction from every point of view. 
has only been in use for about two months, and also is in 


i good shape, but in view of the fact that it has not been 
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The most and correct 
method of determining relative values is 
by direct comparison. 

For their own information the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, made the following test. . 

Notice the illustration which shows a 
loading platform. Above the line this 
platform was paved with Ayer & Lord 
Interior Wood Blocks. Below the line 
high grade concrete was laid. 

Side by side these two floorings fought 
it out for superiority with the result that 
after four years of service the concrete 
was in very bad condition, while the 
Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Blocks were in 


as good condition as when laid. 


satisfactory 


You may wonder how this is possible. 
Our free little booklet “FLOORS” will 


tell you. Write us for a copy. 


Users Always 
Agree! 





been in use for about eight months, and 


The other building 


the past eight months has about 7500 
square feet of floor and is used as a 
shipping and ware room, and gets 
pretty hard usage at all times. 





As above stated, this floor 





Ayer & Lord Tie Company 


General Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—$926 Illuminating Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN.—1402 Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.- 117 Rialto Bldg PHILADELPHIA, PA.—319 Perry Bldg. 


has thus far given.excel- Y 
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lent satisfaction.’ 
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war material are unable to promise shipments that 
would interest an actiye buyer, and dealers in lines 
adapted only to domestic work are entertaining just 
about all the inquiries they can handle. The West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. has concluded a program 
that involved the purchase of more than 500 tools 
of miscellaneous types, which will be installed in 
temporary buildings at the plant at Wilmerding. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and_ the 
Westinghouse Machine Co., both of which are under- 
stood to have taken additional orders for war ma- 
terial, are asking bids on ~bout 100 special lathes, 
and the Pressed Steel Car Co. is tentatively negotiat- 
ing for an indefinite number of tools. Increased tin 
plate capacity in this district is affording builders of 
rolling mill equipment an opportunity to consider a 
number of attractive undertakings. The McKees- 
port Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa.; the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and the Stand- 
ard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., have practically 
completed plans for large extensions. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Car Co., recently organized, contemplates the 
erection of a modern car plant at Greenville, Pa., 
having a capacity of 7,500 all-steel cars annually 


Suit Attracts Wide Attention 


A SUIT against Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., its 

president, Otto Falk, and others; which was 
instituted by Samuel Pearson at Milwaukee last week, 
is exciting considerable interest among concerns that 
since the outbreak of the war, have departed to a 
greater or lesser extent from their regular lines of 
manufacture to engage in the production of shrapnel 
or other war supplies to be shipped to the Allies. 
The suit is made possible by the so-called ‘‘discovery” 
statute in Wisconsin, under which Mr. Falk has been 
cited to appear and to bring all letters, contracts and 
agreements between Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Mr. Pearson, who is an Amer- 
ican citizen, on the ground of being a holder of 
property in Germany, has brought the suit to deter- 
mine whether or not there is an illegal conspiracy 
between two companies to bring about the ruin of 
Germany by supplying ammunition to its enemies. 
While the suit probably will result in bringing out 
all details relative to the contracts between the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., it 
is believed generally it will prove futile, insofar as 
the stoppage of the traffic in war supplies is its 
object. President Wilson, in line with his policy 
of keeping close watch upon everything having a 
bearing upon the relations between this country and 
the belligerents in Europe, has ordered an investiga- 

general machinery, 


$25,000 capital stock; 


EASTERN STATES 


LUBEC, ME.—American Can Co., New 


York, will build a 3-story, 81 x 148-foot can Metals Casting Co., recently organized, which of Philadelphia, which will reopen the plan 


factory in Lubec. W. M. Loney, 447 West secured a_ contract 


nest Whitehead, James 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.-—Bridgeport White Fairhaven, for the Westrumite Products Co., 
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tion of ~the~ bill -ftled at~Milwattkee by~ Mr. -Pearson: 
Inquiry for machine tools is) coming to dealers 
in Chicago from every direction. This business 
cannot be classified by trades, but apparently a 
demand has arisen on the part of large and small 
users for requirements ranging from a single tool 
to a fairly large list. Some dealers find they are 
able to satisfy their customers from stocks of second- 
hand machinery. Business is becoming hampered by 
inability.of makers to deliver new tools for use during 
the present season. The call for lathes of various 
kinds from Europe and Canada continues and but 
few machines remain in possession of western deal- 
ers; stocks have been gone over thoroughly and 
almost everything available has been purchased. One 
dealer has just filled a telegraphic order for four 
lathes, which are shipped to Canada. Another dealer 
filed an order for a heavy boring machine, going 
into the Cincinnati district; the buyer ordered it by 
long distance telephone. An agricultural implement 
maker has just purchased a 20-inch self-oiling drill. 
A railroad equipment concern in the Chicago district 
purchased several tools during the past few days. 
The purchasing department of the Chicago & 
North-Western railway promises that its long deferred 
tool list will be issued within a short time and it is 
believed this will call for a considerable number of 
tools, as the road has not bought generously for some 
time. This list had been expected earlier in the 
year, but was held up by other considerations and 
the promise of its early promulgation is of interest. 
Cannot Get Prompt Shipment 
INCINNATI lathe manufacturers are having 
more business offered them than they can book, 
except for deliveries beyond June or July, and ship- 
ments are usually wanted at once. A large list of 
machine tools is in the market from Lima, O., but 
has not been closed because prompt shipments are 
specified. Very few transactions.were concluded dur- 
ing the past week, as all machine shops are booked 
to full capacity on parts for lathes. Makers of lathes 
are practically dictating their own terms on all sales, 
in some cases demanding payments or deposits in 
advance, and stating in all contracts that orders shall 
not be cancelled if the war should cease. A _ few 
makers of planers and shapers have turned their 
plants over to the making of lathe parts, as demand 
for their products is still light in comparison with 
that for lathes. Planer and shaper inquiries, how- 
ever, have increased recently. Recent orders for 
machinery have come mostly from domestic sources, 
and will be used to manufacture shrapnel for the 
Russian government. 


been incorporated; NEW HAVEN, CONN Geo. D. Watrous, 
yy William A. Sault, a local attorney, has purchased the idle plant 
Rice of the New Haven Iron & Steel Co. in 


lelnh } h 


$360,000 worth of in the near future, with a force of several 


Fourteenth street, New York, is the engineer. shrapnel and howitzer shells for shipment to hundred hands 
BOSTON.——Wm, Duncan, 156 East Liverpool Russia, is getting the plant of the old United BROOKLYN Ironclad Mfg. Co., 929 
street, East Boston, has been granted a permit Foundry & Machine Co. into shape as rapidly Flushing avenue, has let contract to R. Can 
to build a brick and steel foundry. as possible. . tor & Co., 308 Wallabout street, for an 
LYNN, MASS. Thurston Machinery (C« GROTON, CONN.—New London Ship & iddition to its plant 
has been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; Engine Co., which recently closed contracts BROOKLYN Frank A. Aliano, 4518 Sixth 
by Frederick A. Thurston, John J. McKenzie with the United States government for sub avenue, has let contract for a 2-story factory, 
and others marine engines, has plans under way for to be erected on Forty-fourth street, near 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS Andrew G further enlargements its plant. Third avenue 
Pierce Jr. has organized the Pierce-Hammond NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—This city has BROOKLYN Hamley Iron Works, For 
Automatic Sprinkler & Heating Co., capital let contracts for a $180,000, 4-story, 68 x tieth street nd Second avenue, will build a 
ized at $500,000. The company will build 165-foot vocational school to be erected on 2-story addition; contract has been let to 
sprinkling and heating apparatus in combina Bassette street Post & McCord, 101 Park avenue, New \ 
tion NEW HAVEN, CONN Eastern M BROOKLYN.—Mark & Mohl, Inc., 273 Rus 
WORCESTER, MASS - Ideal Mfg. Co Screw Co. is getting ready to enlarge its plant sel street, are in the market for a shear 
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“INFUSO” 


Trebles the Life and Increases the 
Strength 


As no chain is stronger than its weakest link, so is no machine 
stronger than its weakest working unit. That working unit may 
be a gear, a spindle, a clutch or one of the numerous other 
essential parts. Each of those parts, even tho it may be small, 
has some particular duty to perform and the instant one of these 
breaks down under the incessant strain and fails to perform its 
work accurately, the efficiency of the entire machine is impaired. 


A machine whose parts are “Infusoed” is tuned up to 99.9 
percent efficiency from morning till night, year in and year out. 
‘‘Infusoing” renders the parts hard and unyielding to wear as well 
as giving them a quality immune to strain. 


Some of the best corporations turn to us to give their machine 
parts that indispensable quality of hardness. For one Cleveland 
concern we “Infuso” on an average 19,088 pieces a month. These 
weigh approximately 45,166 pounds. 


“‘Infusoing”’ endows the metal with a manifold tensile strength 
and gives to it a hardness which increases the life of the part 
treated as much as 300%. 

Subject “‘Infusoed”’ parts to the most severe strain either in 
a light machine or in a heavy machine and they will show no sign 
of faltering. 

Rolling Mill and Mining Machinery parts given special 
attention. 


Write us for full particulars. We want to tell you more about 
how “‘Infusoing’’ will enable you to cut down replacement expenses 
several hundred percent—how it will secure smoother runnjng 
machinery because of little wear on the parts and how the machine 
having “‘Infusoed” parts is practically insured against mishaps due 
to breakdowns. 


The Steel Improvement Co. 


5003 WINDSOR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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cut %-inch plates, a three-plunger punch, with 
20-inch throat, upright drill bolt 
threading machine and one small circular saw. 


one one 


BUFFALO.—Sowers Mfg. Co., 1300 Niag 
ara street, which manufactures special ma 
chinery and operates a foundry, has begun 
work on a l-story, 24 x 60-foot addition. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Auto 
Specialty & Equipment Co., 596 Jackson av 
enue, is taking bids on a 5-story, 50 x 96 
foot building, to cost $50,000, to manufacture 
automobile supplies and accessories. 

NEW YORK.—J. Llera, 30 Church street, 
is in the market for a crane to handle buckets 
with %4-cubic yard capacity 

NEW YORK.—American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., 165 Broadway, is in the market 
for a 10-ton crane for its plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—American Machine & Foun 
dry Co., Rufus L. Paterson, president, 200 
Fifth avenue, will build a four-story, 72 x 
700-foot plant, to cost $250,000 at the north 
west corner of Fifty-sixth street and Second 
avenue, Brooklyn, Francisco & Jacobus, 200 


avenue, are the consulting engineers. 


Fifth 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—General Electric 


Co, has put out inquiries for a_ wire-straight- 
ening machine and for three radial drills. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. Architect Chas. 
Blazer, 536 Tilghman street, has plans in 
progress for a two-story, 20 x 100 and a 42 


machine and tool shop to be 


Allentown, 


x 100-foot 


erected for 


ERIE, PA.—The Erie Iron & Steel Co., is 
in the market for a large supply of anneal 
ing pots. 

McKEESPORT, PA The board of educa 


$200,000 
Dawson 


tion has awarded the contract for a 
building, to the 
May Pittsburgh; 


Pittsburgh, are the 


technical school 


Construction Co., building, 


Vrydaugh & Wolfe, archi 
tects. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
is in the market for a 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Wunder, city, are 
-story addition, 100 x 


$50,000, for the 


Pennsylvania railroad 
25-ton gantry crane, 

Architects Peuckert & 
completing plans for a 
190 feet, to cost 


this 
l- and 
about Pangborn Corporation, 
at Hagerstown, Md. 

PITTSBURGH,.—A 
May 12 for the 
Wilkinsburg, a 


engineer in 


contract will be placed 
railroad sta 


Shand, 


Pennsylvania 
suburb; A. C. 
charge. 


new 
tion at 
Philadelphia, is 
PITTSBURGH. 
$50,000, 
W. Theiss, 
Pittsburgh; the 


Theiss-Bygate Coal Co., 
incorporated — by 


and M 
offices 


has been 
Charles S 


company has 


capital 
George Bygate 
C. Briggs, 
in the Oliver building 
PITTSBURGH. 
Springs Co. has 
capital stock; by W. S. Kimball, Pittsburgh; 
W. F. Knox, Ben Avon and John S. McKelvey 
Jr., Wilkinsburg. 
PITTSBURGH. 
taken a 


\utomobile 
$5,000 


Pittsburgh 
incorporated; 


been 


Pressed Steel Car Co., 


which has contract for material for 


the Russian government, according to uncon 


firmed reports, 1s tentatively negotiating for 
a number of machine tools. 
PITTSBURGH. sids are being received by 


Architects MacClure & Spahr, Pittsburgh, for 


the 10-story office building which the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. interests will erect on a 
lot 40 x 75 feet at Fourth avenue and Ross 
streets. 

PITTSBURGH.—Bids will be received until 
May 14 for furnishing and laying car tracks 
and wood block paving on Bridge No over 


and specifications 


Chalfant, 


the Allegheny rvier; plans 


are in the office of J. C. county 


engineer. 
PITTSBURGH. 


incorporated 


Schilken Co., re 
$15,000, 


Crist & 


with a capital of 


cently 
for the manufacture of 
hoods by John C. Schilken 


been operating a plant at 543 


iron and steel radiator 


and others, has 


Fourth avenue; 
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no new equipment will be purchased at 


present. 


PITTSBURGH. Pittsburgh Steel Car Co., 
recently organized by Pittsburgh capital, 
expects to erect a plant at Greenville, Pa., and 
will provide for a capacity of 7,500 steel cars 
1 year; complete plant equipment will be 


purchased; the officers of the company are: 


W. A. Scott Jr., president; H. B. Scott and 
I. A. Meyran, vice presidents; H. W. Best, 
treasurer; George W. Ramby, secretary, and 


Caughey, office manager. The offices are 


building, Pittsburgh. 


E. B. 
at 512 Ferguson 


PITTSBURGH. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. and the Westinghouse Machine Co., 
which are understood to have received addi- 
tional orders for war material, have sent 


out tentative inquiries for about 100 machine 


tools of special design. The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., which has taken contracts involv- 
ing $25,000,000 worth of shells and war ma- 
terial, has purchased more than 500 tools 
which will be housed in new buildings; two of 
the buildings will be 100 x 500 feet; one, 
65 x 09 feet; another, 80x 150 feet, and 
several smaller buildings will be erected; the 


company may increase its equipment purchases 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—Lehigh & 
New England railroad is in the market for 
a locomotive handling crane and some small 
er cranes, in addition to a large number of 


machine tools for its new shops at Pen 
Argyle, Pa. 

WASHINGTON, PA Standard Tin Plate 
Co. contemplates an extension to its plant 


which will double capacity; 13 mills will be 
added, it is unofficially announced. 
DUNNELLEN, N. J.—Harris-Silvers- Baker 


Co., Long Island City, N. Y., is erecting’ a 


new structural steel fabricating plant in Dun 
nellen. It is in the market for a number of 
machine tools and for a 15-ton crane. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Crucible Steel Co, of 


America has let contracts for three new 
buildings to be erected at its Atha plant in 
Harrison; one an addition to the power house 
ind the other two, extensions to the machine 
shop. One of the local officials reports that 
the additional capacity will be devoted to 
the production of machined forgings, which 
previously have constituted a ‘regular product 
of the Atha plant. The new buildings will 
be the result of plans which have been 
under consideration .for a year or _ more. 
From 10 to 15 cranes and a_ considerable 


quantity of new machinery are to be pur- 


extensions. It is’ understood 


Steel Co. 


chased for the 


the Crucible has received large 


projectiles and forgings from 
the United States 
be turned out at the local plant. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Architect John T. 


Rowland Jr., 98 has prepared 


preliminary 


orders for gun 


government and these will 


Sip avenue, 


plans for a 2-story repair shop 


for the city, to cost about $90,000, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J \ steel elec 
trical lifting draw will be erected over the 
Raritan river in Albank street 

TRENTON, N, J.—Eureka Flint & Spar 
Co. has received bids for a one-story, 36 x 
85-foot addition, 

TRENTON, N. J.—East Trenton Machine 
Works suffered about $8,000 loss by fire re- 
cently. William H. Baker, owner, says he will 
rebuild plant. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Fire which originated in 

American Rubber Mfg. Co 


the plant of the 
d damage in that plant and 
machine shop of Wm. 


cause considerable 


also in the adjoining 
H. taker. 
NEW 


Co. has 


Steel 


two- 


Bethlehem 
one 


CASTLE, DEL. 
work on nine 
story factory buildings here. 
GOBANS, MD Machine 
hoff, 52 Wenwood 
by fire. 


WASHINGTON. 


begun and 


Wn 


suffered 


Lehn 


ine 


shop of 
avenue, 
and 


Bureau of yards 
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docks, navy department, will receive bids 
until May 15 for the steel ‘for a pattern shop 


the Boston navy yard. 


411 RID T ~ A Ire 
CENTRAL STATES 

clerk of 
May 12 
over 


at 


CANTON, O.—C. L. Stoner, 


county commissioners, will open bids 


girder bridge 


street, 


erection of a 
creek, Eighth 


for the 
Nimishillen 
engineer has plans. 


Canton; 


county 
CINCINNATI.—Emery Candle Co. will en- 

large its plant shortly and will require some 

special machinery. The details have not been 


determined upon. 
CINCINNATI \ 
ing will be built at 


the R. K. Barlow Co. 


build- 


Streets by 


automobile 
and Race 
Machinery for the 


5-story 


Canal 


repairing of automobiles will be needed. 
CLEVELAND.—E. G. Krause, clerk of 


county commissioners, will open bids May 19 
for the construction of a bridge per report 
No. 3510. W. A. Stinchcomb, county 
has plans; certified check 10 per cent, 
CLEVELAND.—A. Teachout Co., 
door 


surveyor, 


interior 


finish sash and manufacturer, is having 


rebuilding of its east 


plans prepared for the 

end plant recently badly damaged by fire 
The Teachout Co. lately has taken over the 
Ohio Sash & Door Co. Machinery and 
other equipment will be needed, 


COLUMBUS, O.—Manager Kelly of the 


industrial bureau of the chamber of com 
merce, who is in touch with the Victor 
'ypewriter Co., New York, capitalized at 
$1,250,000 and owned by the _ International 
Textbook Co., says that company wishes to 
increase its capital stock and dispose of $5,- 
000,000 issue of 7 per cent bonds and also 
locate near the center of its distribution 
where it will erect a $300,000 plant and em- 
ploy 1,600 people. The Columbus chamber 
will attempt to float the securities and secure 


the plant. 
LOGAN, O. 

commissioners, will open bids May 14 

bridge across 


check 


George H. Shaw, chairman of 
ct unty 
superstructure of a 


Marion 


for erect ng 
Rush creek, 
per cent. 


LOWELLVILLE, OQ. 


township; certified 


Lowellville Improve- 


ment club will ask the county commissioners 
to construct bridge across the river oppo- 
site the new plant of the Youngstewn Iron & 


Steel Co 
MARIETTA, O 


will 


Alexander, 
May 18 


Over 


Walter B, 
bids until 


follows: 


county auditor, receive 


for erecting bridges as west 
fork of Duck creek, over Indian run, Straight 
run, Bear creek and the Wooster bridge in 
Belpre township, plans on file with the coun 
ty surveyor; certified check 5 per cent re- 
quired 

NORWALK, O.—H. 


Whitford Jones, en 


gineer, Cleveland, will receive bids until May 
13 for generating equipment for the proposed 
municipal lighting plant. Mr. Jones also is 
preparing plans and will invite bids shortly 
for a switchboard, distribution system and 
oulevard lighting system. 

PIOUA, O.—Piqua Machine & Boiler Co., 
recently incorporated at $10,000 by John F. 


others, intends to manufacture 


addition to its 


O’Brien and 


machinery in present machine 


business. 


and boiler repair 

SPRINGFIELD, O. Metal Label & Mfg 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
netal labels and _ novelties; capital stock, 
$10,000; by Ralph FE. Taylor, Jas. B. Grimes 


and John B. McGrew 
WHEELING, W. VA 
lin Plate Co., 


Wheeling Sheet & 


which operates a 


Yorkville, O., plans to add two hot mills to 
ts tin plate department, the addition will give 
e plant 12 hot tin mills; a extension, 74 x 100 
feet, will be made to the shipping department: 
I. M. Scott is president of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co., which controls the Yorkville plant 

BARBOURVILLE, KY.—Cumberland North 
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which has established offices in 


build a 


ern railroad, 


tarbourville and_ will 25-mile steam 


machin- 


road to Manchester, Ky., will require 

ery for shops. Rails, etc., will be purchased 

shortly \ number of bridges will be erected 
DANVILLE, KY.—J. R. Frank is preparing 

to contract for the manufacture of a. steel 

skid 


HAZARD, KY.—Kentucky-Jewell Coal Co. 


will install a motor generator set shortly, it 


is reported. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Stahel & Gries are 


planning to install equipment for the manu- 
facture of vehicles. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—J. V. Pilcher Mfg. 


Co., which makes a patented metal bachelor 


button, will establish a Canadian plant; de- 


tails have not been, announced. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.-—Poole Mfg. Co., 

a patented boiler tube cleaner made 

later. 


which 
is having 
will establish a factory 
Kentucky 


addressed. 


by contract, 
E. H. Hilpp, 
should be 


MAYSVILLE, KY 


Consumer’s Oil Co., 


Lumber Co., 


Limestone 


which recently took over the plant of the 
Mathews Lumber Co., is planning to install 
additional machinery. 

OWENSBORO, KY Anglo-American Mill 
Co. is to construct a 40-ton foundry addition 
during the next 45 days. The equipment has 
not been bought. 

PADUCAH, KY.—West Kentucky Coal Co, 


will let a contract for the construction of a 


$100,000, steel-hull towboat; power and lighting 
equipment will be required. 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. Hoosier Castings 


Co. has been incorporated; $35,000 capital stock; 


by E. W. Ansted, F. B. Ansted, H. A. Wain- 
wright. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Fred Van Orman, 
manager St. George Hotel Co., has asked for 
sketches for a $500,000, 300-room hotel. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Wm. M, Smith, 
Division street, is organizing a corporation 
with $100,000 capital stock to establish a 
plant to manufacture safety devices; about 
$10,000 worth of machinery will be required. 


Union Rail- 


empowered to issue $4,- 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


been 


Indianapolis 


way Co. has 


000,000 in bonds for track elevation work. 
T. J. Landers is chief engineer. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Federal Pattern 


Works, 


112 South Pennsylvania street, is in the mar- 


ket for 
a recent purchase amounting to about 


wood working machinery in addition to 


$20,000. 


F. D. Henzie is proprietor. 

SEYMOUR, IND.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by W. E. Russ, architect, 1405 Mer- 
chants Bank building, Indianapolis, for an 


addition to the plant of the Seymour Woolen 


factory, of brick and steel, two stories, in- 
cluding a weaving shed, 80 x 160 feet and a 
dye house, 60 x 60 feet. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—George PB. Rhine- 


frank, 601 Gardner building, Toledo, O., has 


plans for a garage, two stories, 80x 100 feet, 
to cost $30,000, for George Gildner, Bloom- 
ington, who is taking bids. 

BRADFORD, ILL Howard Mann _ has 
bought a plant Bradford in which he will 
establish a steel specialty manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

CHICAGO Gray Special Ford Sock 
Absorber Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $36,000. 

CHICAGO D. C. Hughes & Co. manu 
facturers of electric specialties, have leased 
plant at 4642 West Ravenswood park 

CHICAGO. Chicago Telephone Co. has 

uught a site on Washingtor street, near 
Franklin, on which to erect in n ¥ 
exchange building to cost $750,0 

CHICAGO A \ Stewa ( s et 
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incorporated to manufacture oil tanks; $2,500 
capital stock; by L. A. Stewart, Loyal A. 
Smith and Pearl Stokburger. 
CHICAGO,.—Juvenile Vehicle Mfg. Co., 
7401 South Hoyne avenue, recently incor- 





Hot Stuff 

Blacksmiths strike while the 
iron is hot. 

MR. SALESMITH, 

Follow their example. 

Here are some red-hot tips, 

STRIKE— 

Theyre hot. 

Lehigh & New England railroad 
is in the market for a locomotive 
handling crane and some_ smaller 
cranes, in addition to a large num- 
ber of machine tools for its new 
shop at Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Harris - Silvers- Baker Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., ts in the market 
for a number of machine tools and 
a 15-ton crane for its structural 
steel fabricating plant now under 
construction at Dunnellen, N. J. 

Pennsylvania railroad ts in the 
market for a 25-ton gantry crane. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has put out inquiries for a 
wire-straightening machine and for 
three radial drills. 

J. Llera, 30 Church street, New 
York City, is in the market for a 
crane to handle buckets with %- 
cubic yard capacity. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York City, 
is in the market for a 10-ton crane 
for its plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Wilson Foundry Co., which is 
erecting a machine shop at Pontiac, 
Mich., will need cranes for handling 
hot metal and castings. 

Pittsburgh Steel Car Co., recently 
organised, plans the erection of a 
modern car plant at Greenville, Pa., 
having an annual capacity of 7,500 
all-steel cars. Complete plant equip- 
ment ts contemplated. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
is reported to be tentatively nego- 
tiating for an indefinite number of 
machine tools. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
and the Westinghouse Machine Co.., 
Pittsburgh, are asking bids on about 
100 special lathes. 

Anglo-American Mill Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., is to construct a 40-ton 
foundry during the next 45 days. 


The equipment has not been pur- 
chased. 

Federal Pattern Works, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is in the market for 


woodworking machinery in addition 
to a recent purchase amounting to 
about $20,000. F. D. Hensie ts the 
head of the company. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
which will make large extensions to 
its Atha plant, at Harrison, N. J., 
will purchase from 10 to 15 cranes 
and a considerable amount of new 





machinery. 








porated, has 4<ncreased its capital stock from 


$25,000 to $50,000 


CHICAGO. Universal Stamping & Mfg. 


Co has been incorporated to manufacture 
metal stamps, hardware and tools; $10,000 
ipital stock; by John Bussian, Geo. L. Peter- 
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son and Edward J. Bussian, 2348 West 
Twentieth street, 
CHICAGO.—E, W. Sproul Co., 1120 West 


Thirty-fifth street, has been given the gen- 
eral contract for a pattern and storage build- 
ing, 3 stories, 80 x 180 feet, for the Link 
Belt Co., W. C. Carter is superintendent. 

CHICAGO.—Chicago Chandelier & Brass 
been incorporated to manufacture 
lighting fixtures; $20,000 capital stock; by 
C. F. Rickleffs, Wm. W. Kaiser and Chas. 
G. Rickleffs, 5506 Winthrop avenue, 

CHICAGO.—A. E, McCallum Co. has been 
manufacture machinery parts 
and equipment; $2,500 capital stock; by Otto 
Rhein, Robert Doherty and A. E. McCal- 
lum, 920 LaFayette avenue. 

CHICAGO, — H. A. Streeter, 4101 East 
Ravenswood park, is about to erect a _ fac- 
two stories, of brick, for manufacturing 
specialties at 1419 East Ravenswood 


Co. has 


incorporated to 


tory, 
metal 
park, 

CHICAGO.—Illinois Tool Works has been 
manufacture machinery, tools 
metal specialties; $5,000 capital stock; by 
Willard Wolf, Oscar D. Steirn and Noble B. 
Judah Jr., 134 South La Salle street. 

CHICAGO.—Peerless Piston Ring Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture piston rings 
and other machinery; $5,000 capital stock; by 
C. M. Hobbis, Michael Setter and Willis Mel- 
ville, 109 North Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO.—Allen Camp & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and _ sell 
lamps of brass and steel; $2,400 capital stock; 
by Richard Hanke, Joseph W. Allen, and 
Arthur Hanke, 4153 North Leamington ave- 
nue, 

CHICAGO.—Automobile Engineering Co, has 
been incorporated to manufacture improve- 
ments for gas engines and motor cars; $2,500 
capital stock; by Charles S. Frank, E. H, Fos- 
209 South La Salle 


incorporated to 
and 


ter and James Fawkner, 
street. 

CHRISTOPHER, ILL. — Bids will be re- 
ceived until May 15 by John W. Dye, presi- 
dent of the board of local improvements, for 
13 miles of 5 to 18-inch water mains. 

CICERO, ILL.—Chicago Structural» Steel Co. 
has been to fabricate and con- 
struct steel and iron work; $40,000 capital 
stock; by C. M. Curran, F. J. Bonner and M. 
Kanary, Berwyn, IIL. 

DANVILLE, ILL. — Brosche & Kenlay 
Twentieth Century Injector & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture injectors and 
boiler and engine supplies; by Frank Brosche, 


incorporated 


John J. Curry and W. C. Lewman and John 
S. Kenlay. 
DIXON, ILL.—Illinois Central railroad is to 


replace the wooden bridge over Rock river by 
a steel structure. M. Johnson, Chicago, is 
bridge engineer. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Triple Tool Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture post 
hole diggers and other tools; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Fletcher J. Blackburn,” Edward R. 
Gobeen and J. W. Walton. 

LA SALLE, ILL.—Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zine Co., Chas, Brennemann, general mana- 
ger, has let the general contract to the Wor- 
den Allen Co. for a $20,000 rolling mill ad- 
dition, 100 x 200 feet. 

NEWTON, ILL.—Streator Clay Mfg. Co. 
has increased its stock from $200,000 
to $500,000. 


capital 


OTTAWA, ILL.—Warren S. Bright Horse- 
shoe Co., recently organized, is to establish a 
factory in Ottawa. 

PERU, ILL.—Apollo Metal Co. is about to 
build a new plant at La Salle and move its 
business there. 

QUINCY, ILL. — Sheridan Stove Co. has 


been incorporated to manufacture stoves; $75,- 
00 capital stock; by E. H. Huenfeld, Laurence 
G. Smith and W. H. Covert. 

JOPLIN, MO.—An called 


election wili be 
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soon to vote on an issue of $14,000 bonds for 
a viaduct. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Citizens will vote 


Tune 1 on an issue of $450,000 bonds for 


Henry I. Yost is 


} 


bridges. mayor 


KANSAS CITY, MO Plans are being pre 
pared for a factory for the Benson Prass 
Works at 1415 Agnes street, costing $35,000 

KANSAS CITY, MO john | Loewer 
Wire & Iron Works Co. has been incorporated; 


John E. Le Ada 


$35,000 capital stock; by 
H. and Belle 


Loewer 


KANSAS CITY, MO Kansas City Ra 
diator Co, has been incorporated to manufac 
ture radiators and heat devices; $100,000 cap 
ital stock; H. F. Hall, G. Rule, L. E, Wyne 
ind Thos. H, Walker 

ROLLA, MO The county court will aw ] 
a contract at its May term for 1 «$3,206 
160-foot, steel approach, consisting of tw 
spans, to the Dry Fork bridge, three miles 
south of Rolla 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Heer-Andres Invest 
ment Co. is considering installing a power 
plant to furnish light for its building. Phe 
cost will be $25,000 to $30,000 of which 
$1801 will be spent in equipment \ N 
lorbitt is architect 


Machin 


inufacture 


Merkel-Hines 
YT ited to n 


stor k ; by Ik J 


MO 


been incorp 


ST. JOSEPH, 
ery Co has 
capital 


machinery; $25,000 


Merkel, G. E. Hines and A. Donovan 
ST. JOSEPH, MO iH ] Vrooman, 1631 
Frederick avenue is seeking plans fo 


$400,000 hotel, 10 stories, 105 x 140 feet Phis 


will mature about August 1 
S1 LOUIS Sweeney Tractor Co. has 
been neorporated to manutacture tractors; 


H. Ricker 


Ricker Ji 


pital stock: by George 


$15,000 ca 
I ] 


Sweeney and George F 


architects, 


ST. LOUIS.—T. P. Barnett & Co., 
Central National Bank building, are taking 
bids on a 16-story hotel, &3 x 100 feet, of 
structural steel with pressed brick facing 


Mfg. Co. has 
typewriter 


George B 


Waters-Walch 


manutacture 


ST. LOUIS 
been incorporated to 
supplies ; 
Walch, J. Clifford W 

ST, LOUIS.— Alloyed 


taking bids 


$25,000 capital stock; by 
others 


Co., 2337 Pope 


iters and 
Metals 


through its architect, 


street, 1s 


W. H Gruen, Chemical building, on a 

foundry building, 40 x 63 feet, one story. 
S11 LOUIS Cast Steel Locomotive \sh 

pan Co. has been incorporated to manufactur 


stock; H 
Fred \ 


$10,000 « ipital 


Morey 


devices: 


thur F 


locomotive 
M. Pflager, Ar 


Dieckmann 


and 


ST. LOUIS Linde Air Products Co., home 
office, 30 East Forty-second street, New 
York City, has plans completed for a factory 
building of | bricl reinforced concrete and 
steel, one story, covering about three-quarters 


ot in acre 


DES MOINES,IA American Chandelier ¢ 
has been incorporated to manufacture light 
ing fixtures; $15,000 capital stock; by Floyd 
\ Wallace, Wm V. Wister and S a 
Rhoads 

DUBUQUE, IA Dubuque Boat & Boiler 
Co. is having plans prepared for i machine 
shop, one story, 50x75 feet J. J. Shreiner is 


secretary 
IOWA FALLS, 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., is forming a company with 


$200,000 capital stock to 1 
lighting plant m Towa Falls 

NEVADA, IA ] I McDonald s plat 
ning to erect a tactory to manutacture iuto 
mobile tire pressure gages 

SIOUX CITY, IA Supervisors have ap 
proved the plans of W I Steel irchitect 
United Bank f 1 6-story court 
house with a vot tower, to cost $500, 





(Mh) 

BRAINERD, MINN 
1109 National Bank 
Ill., is build an 


Inland 


building, 


Steel Co., 
Chicago, 


con 


First 


about to experimental 
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Ironton and Crosby, Minn., to 


centrator near 

serve its Armor No. 1 pit mine, Armor No. 
underground and Thompson pit mine A 

contract has been made with the Cuyuna 

Range Power Co. for 70-horsepower electric 
rrent to operate the jigs. 


Pell, 310 Security 
architect, is taking bids ot i 
175 feet, for A. W 


South 


MINNEAPOLIS ae 
Bank building, 


tour stories 66 


644 Aldrich avenue, 


Rarage 


Harwood, 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Wheeling Corrugat 
ne Cc Wheeling W. Va., is about to establisl 
i plant and distributing station at Washingtot 
ind University avenues 

ST. PAU] Farmers Terminal Packing 
Co. Paul, is preparing for a $350,000 
packing plant 


SOUTHERN STATES 


IXY 


Tredegar Tron Works 


RICHMOND, VA 


is buying large quantity of equipment for 
making projectiles, 

CHARLESTON, S. C Charleston navy 
yard will open bids on May 12 on some 12 


machine tools 


WALTI The board of cor 


bids 


RSBORO, S. C 


missioners of public works, will receive 
till May 14 for tw 100-horsepower boilers, one 
00-horsepower feed water heater with pump, 
me ste engine for direct <« ection t 
gene t one 50-kilo-volt-ar pere generat 
two 750-gallons-per-minute steam pumps, 
triplex service pump, et 

ATLANTA, GA W. A. Williams, Lima, 
©., is said to have plans tor an auto manu 


factory at Atlanta 

NATCHITOCHES, LA.—On iuthorization 
ot the police yury i steel b lee will he 
erected across (rane river miles below 


Nat hitoches 
BLYTHEVILLE, I 


ARK.—Southwestern Uti 





ities Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$425,000 to $800,06 The company controls 
power plants in Blytheville and at several 
points in Missouri, 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Chicago, Rocl 
Island & Pacific Railway is to build a car 
repair hop at Biddle, Ark., ( t fice 
Little Rock) costing $60,000. ( A. Mors« S 
chief engineer 

STUTGART, ARK ] | Wil Sy1 
cate Trust building, St. Louis, making pl 
t 1 wate works and electric light pl 
costing $100,000 for Stutgart 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN Andrews Pape 
Rox Co. is preparing to 1 n ld 1 
its factory, which will pped for the 

inufacture of trunks 


TENN. 
build a 


vehicle and table rims and 


TOHNSON CITY, 


Lumber & Mfg. Co. will 





$25,000 
MARYSVILLE, TI 


Bar Co. will 


NN 
anutacture culverts, and wi 


acl nery 


Mig. Ce 


d bending 


irchase riviting at 1 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Federal 





n ufacturer f automobile wheels, has in 
creased it pital stock from $100,000 to 
$ 00,000 

PARIS, TENN People’s Ice & Coal ( 
will build an addition and install machinery 
t a cost of $10,000 

SOUTH PITTSBURGH, TENN Haskew 
Lumber Co. is getting prices on equipment to 

facture vile handles and other spe 

ties 

ARANSAS PASS, TEX City council is 
considering spending $35,000 for improvements 
ind $10 t the wate vorks 1 ele 

plants 

BRISTOW, OKLA Bristow Ice & I t 

Lo has been incorporated $1 100 capit 


EFUFAULA, OKLA Missour Kansas & 
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Pexas lroad is to uild a_ bridge ver the 
thern Canadiar ver consisting f te 100 
1 rt Singic tr K leck @1 lers iggregating 
bout 750 t f steel Leon I Lon idl 
D is, iexas, 1S ¢ engineer, 
HUGO, OKLA Hug Ice & Light ¢ is 
nstall a )U-} watt t pine I € r 
t \ lense 1€ 1 U 
rsepower water tube boile 
OILTON, OKLA Til Relt Te ( S 
to build 150-foot, steel spa place i 
WW ti¢ ' idge reé ¢! tly W isl d W \ 
OKLAHOMA CITY Bids wil ‘ | 
Jur 7 V the State cal 
ss R I Williams, gove I 
Tor t] 1 echa equi 
| ent ot t ew State 4 ipitol 
OKLAHOMA CITY Ca Satety Appl 
e ( has hee corporated t I facture 
ifety spe Itic luding iut ti gas 
toff ifety st f ste r es, et 
$5,000 pital stock by S. ( ( » preside 
( I Dyer, vice president ] I (hap Sec 
retary-treasurer 
OKMULGEI!I OKLA l.uste Mfg. (¢ 
hich was recently ited f $12,000 | 
M. ( Lus I ) Ok: gee 
ct r < ] ke } ws 
Vy ( cs t t will S| t 
late 
POTEATI OKT A Pote | | & ™M 
P ( ‘ ited FF I 
1’ | sw ital stocl f $ 00 
s ft ] f | F ‘ shon « 
ta st f $300,006 
SAPULPA, OKLA Ma ev P ( } 
‘ 1 | ey ere’ factor 
Q() feet 
TULSA, OKLA rhis Ss vote $ 
0 f bridge ve Arkansas ve 
rULSA OKLA Oklah I Works i 
pl g to eres dditi 74 x 50 feet 
st ele we fo ts ichinery 
WESTERN STATES 
BROKEN BOW, NEB Chis city is voted 
$10,000 ] Is ro. establisl x ele 
HARTINGTON, NER ( ‘ ] 
lul nsidering a bridge ve Miss 
ve his Yanl 
5 1)., t st f $s00 Phe 
\ tor 1 $380,000 ¢ 1 ‘ 
LAWRENCI KAN I y | 1 OW S 
iffered loss by fire rece \ } \ 
M ‘ damaged 
NEWTON KAN Contract will be 
July 15 for a new water works systen 
ne lit UUU lon deep well | ip 
l ine mile 1¢ ch pipe t ) r 
vout $1 ( I | Devlin is city engineer 
SOLOMON, KAN Plans . ide f 
wate “ ‘ by Harpe & Styles 
engineers l ( 1 ave Ie e | ‘ 
Kans ( t $ $30,¢ 
SYRACUSI KAN S cuse P & M 
( has beer ted t r 
x u ery; $ ( ) 
t ( I I iH Ile 
Ss ( Yag 
BILLINGS MONT B sle Brothers 
Cutle ( M t, M 
’ , a ; _ 
siness f M 
GILLETT, WYO ’ s ( 
Royal S V N Castle Wy 
¢ é ty, tt 
ARTESIA N M { ss | 
‘ s r . ‘ gine 
] oe: va le ) r ns 
t stec lee ve Pe S ver 
t ec es f Arte 
SEATTLI \ W owanit eng eer, 
had t l ith | y t the Alas Nort! 
ern fr ] 1, re ntly icg red the govert 
ment, 1 need, while in Seattle recently 
it ex S r ¢ < r 
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STARTERS. The Crocker - Wheeler Co., 
Ampere, N. J., has issued a bulletin describ 
ing its line of starters for induction motors. 
The mode of operation and the advantages of 
this type of equipment are explained in detail. 

TURBINES.—The Kerr Turbine Co., Wells 
ville N. Y., has issued a bulletin devoted to 
its line of geared turbines. The advantages 
obtained by interposing gears between the 
turbine and the driven generator, pump, 


blower or pulley are discussed The method 
of making the gears used on the Kerr tur 
bines is explained in detail. 

BALL . BEARINGS.—A _ handsomely illus 
trated catalog devoted to its line of ball 
bearings has been issued by the New De 
parture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn The cata 
log discusses the uses of ball bearings as they 


affect 


ment 


the 
and 


explained 


AIR 


owner ol 


advantages of 


in 


motor cars 


The develop 


the ball bearing are 


detail. 


COMPRESSORS.—A 


32-page catalog 


describing its line of portable air compress- 
ors has been issued by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Brceadway, New York The use of 
portable air compressing outfits by contract- 
ors, mine operators and others who employ 
air tools in connection with work of a tem- 
porary character is discussed in detail. 
DRILL MOUNTINGS. The Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, has is 
sued a small bulletin covering its line of drill 
mountings, with or without water feed and 
designed especially for flat hole work, such 
s drifting and underhand stoping in metal 
mines where shallow holes are required, and 
for breaking down coal nd driving gang 
ways in coal mines. 

FORCING PRESSES. A comprehensive 
catalog covering hydraulic forcing presses, 


briquetting presses, bulldozers, scrap baling 
presses, etc has been issued by the Watson 
Stillman Co 50 Church street, New York 
Numerous illustrations coupled with descrip 
tive data are ven vering presses of all 
types ind s1zes tor every nce ile shop 
purpose. 
Ol FILTERS The Richardson- Phenix 
( Milwaukee, h issued a catalog devoted 
to the construction and operation of its new 
power plant oil filter It is stated that filters 
) this type having i total filtering capacity 
ver 1,500,000 gallons are now in service. 
Phe talog is well istrated and contains 
data and charts on interesting tests that have 
been made with this type of filter 
PORTABLE DRILLS fulletin No. 103 
issued by the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cin 
cint 1 lescribes 1 line of portable electric 
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and other shop equipment will be required. W. 
J. Burnhart, superintendent. 


LOS ANGELES. 
500,000 in 


voted $6,- 
an electric light plant in 


Citizens have 


bonds for 


an effort to obtain 3-cent electricity. 


LOS ANGELES. Commercial Machine 
Works & Supply Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture pumps, motors and engines; $100,- 
000 capital stock; W. W. Pine, J. L. Sebas- 
tian and D. O. Mark, 3837 Twentieth street. 

LOS ANGELES. Western Metals Co., a 
newly-formed corporation, has purchased a 


6-acre tract at Harbor Industrial City as a 
site for an antimony reduction plant. Che 
officers, all of Los Angeles, are: Meyer 
Elsasser, president; Leslie C. Mott, vice presi- 





a 





ie iu 


hand 


concern. 


breast drills 


and 


manufactured by this 
either for 
atten- 
construction in 
the 


These drills are designed 


alternating or direct current. Special 


tion is given to details of 
which are of 
thrust and annular ball 
TOOLS.—A _ six-page 


Allen & 


cluding armature bearings, 


combination type. 
BORING 
issued by 


Ind., 
boring 


has 
Co.. 

the features of 
that this 
used on a 


folder 


been the Curtiss 
Mishawaka, 


an adjustable 


describing 
te 0] 
may be 


concern 

lathe 
several 
5% 


manufactures. It 


or milling machine, and is built in 


inch to 
with a 


sizes to bore holes from 1 


provided 
projecting 


inches in diameter; it is 


single adjustment and has no 
lugs or screws. 

STROCCO PRODUCTS. An exceedingly 
handsome, 32-page catalog devoted to heating, 
ventilating and humidifying by the fan system, 
has been issued by the American Blower Co., 
Detroit, The Sirocco fan, built on the many- 
blade plan, is the blowing unit of this system 


for heating, ventilating and air conditioning. 


A large number of illustrations are included 


showing various buildings and plants in 


which this system has been installed. 

BUILDING MATERIALS The 
Wales Co., Boston, issued a 
catalog devoted to its 
ing The 
tions of company’s 
metal 


Brown 
has 64-page 
fireproof build 


descrip 


line of 


materials catalog contains 


the line of roofing, pipe, 


siding, shingles, ventilators, etc. Direc 


tions are given showing the correct methods 


products. <A _ portion of the 


the 


of using these 
company’s line of 


bolts, lag 


catalog is devoted to 
and hexagon nuts, 
screws and turn buckles. 

TRANSFER AND LARRY 
attractive booklet 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
latest 


square carriage 


CARS. 


been 


An 
issued by 
Cleveland, 


developments in 


32-page has 


covering the transfer 


cars and larries for handling iron ore, coke, 


limestone, coal, etc. Particular attention is 


devoted to transfer cars and lJarries_ for 
handling ore and coke in connection with 
blast furnace installations The booklet con 
tains a large number of illustrations showing 
typical Brown-Hoist installations in various 
parts of the country 

DRILL AND GRINDER.—Two circulars 
have been issued by the Stow Mfg. Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., devoted respectively to a 
new type inch electric breast drill and to 
i tool post grinder, both hand feed and 
plain, The breast drill can be operated either 
by alternating or direct current. The tool 
post grinder is adapted for grinding centers, 
dies, cutters, et ind does both internal 
ind surface grinding It is supplied with 
a 4% x 6-inch emery wheel, internal grinding 


945 


dent, and Henry R. Simpson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

MERCED FALLS, CAL. — A. J. Wishon, 
general manager of the San Joaquin Light & 


Power Co., Fresno, Cal., is about to install at 
Merced Falls a new generating unit to increase 
the voltage of transmission line from 30,000 to 
60,000 volts, at a cost of $75,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—D, E. Laitte Gas Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated; $300,000 
capital stock; by W. R. Broomfield, A. A, 
Rosenshine and W. P. Johnson, 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Stockton Engineering & 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated; $100,000 


stock; by D. F. 
Davidson. 


capital Grimsley, S. G. Mix 


and M. 





attachment, flexible 


cord and plug to ft 
standard lamp socket. 


DRILLS AND REAMERS.—A handsomely 


any 


has been issued 
Tool Co., Buchanan, Mich., 
line of high speed twist drills, 
lathe tools and internal 
axles. Fifty-two pages are 
illustrations and descriptions of 
drills manufactured by 
The other illustrated 
includes flat beaded drills, 
chucking drill chucks, drill sockets, 
lathe tool high tool bits, flue 
cutters and drill gages. 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDING, 
Voltage Arc Welders” is the 
16-pag: bulletin 
Materic.s Co., 114 Liberty 
City. The subject of 
is considered at length 
both welding and 
ire described in 
included 


illustrated 
by the 


92-page catalog 
Celfor 
lescribing a 
reamers, flue 
drive 
devoted to 
the 
the 


cutters, 
gear 
high speed twist 
Celfor 
descriptive 


company. 
matter 
reamers, 
holders, speed 
“Variable 
title of a 
the Welding 
street, New York 
electric are welding 
and suggestions for 
cutting by this method 
detail. Numerous _illustra- 
showing welds made by 
including motor street 
frames, steel plates, barrels, 
The welding outfit also is 
including the electrode holder, 
shields for the protection of operators, ete. 


CONVEYORS.—A 


issued by 


tions 
this 
railway 
cylinders, 
illustrated, 


are 

process, 

truck 
etc. 


frames, 


56-page catalog recently 


has been issued by the Otis Elevator Co., 
New York, devoted to its line of gravity 
spiral conveyors for lowering package mer- 


chandise and boxed, cased, bagged and bar- 
reled goods. These conveyors are designed 
to utilize gravity in conveying merchandise 


on fixed spiral blades within a circular shaft 


from upper to lower floors. They are adapted 


also for use in factories where the manufac- 
turing process is from the .top floor down- 
ward. The catalog shows the different types 


of conveyors and contains interesting de- 


[Illustrations are 
conveyors in service. 


EQUIPMENT.—A 


scriptions of their operation. 
shown of these 


FOUNDRY 


series of 


bulletins has been issued by the Coleman 
Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, which 
illustrate and describe the extensive line of 
foundry equipment buit by this company. 


One bulletin is devoted to natural draft, coke 
burning crucible furnaces, which are described 
in detail and the many installations 
of this type of melting medium is shown. A 
16-page bulletin is devoted to ovens for dry- 
ing cores and molds. Large 
the type 
and 


one of 


installations of 


rolling drawer are shown, as well 


as combination 
In addition, 


car drawer 
devoted to a 
water tumbling 


furnaces. 


rolling 
bulletins 


ovens. 
other are 
squeezer 
mill, 


molding machine, 


sprue cutter and aluminum 
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PIG IRON SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
(Delivery to July 1.) Freight Rates via Panama Canal Structural shapes, Pittsburgh. . 1.20¢ 
Rates on finished materials, including Structural meee, Chicago..... 1.34c to 1.39¢ 
Bessemer, valley ........+.+:+: $13.60 plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., Structural sh ape s, Philadelphia. 1.359¢ 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh shee bees us 14.55 to Pacific coast points via Panama Structural shapes, New York. 1.369¢ 
Basic, Pittsburgh ...........++- 13.45 canal, per 100 lbs., in carload lots, ex- Struc. shapes, "ian Francisco. ..2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Basic, eastern Pa.........s+s0% 13.25 clusive of insurance and dockage. Tank plates, Chicago.......... 1.29c to 1.39c 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 13.45 to - + VOM PIO NOTK... ccc scesciccves $0.45 Tank plates, -Pittsburgh........ 1.10c to 1.20c 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... FOUR. PACtPOUNEM 6. cc cctcveeveses -619 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.359¢c 
Malleable foundry, Philac eiphi a. 15.00 to 13, 25 Peer ee .639 Tank plates, New York....... 1.369¢ 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 12.50 to 13.00 EE NS oi 55.5 5564 5 605.0 0550S 052 619 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 1,.20c 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 14.54 to 14.79 POM WROCUNG 6006.0 5cescesccoes .619 Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 1.39¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 13.45 to 13.95 ee: SOUNCOAIE . ww oc c eas cee .619 Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 1.359c 
No. 2 foundry, valley........... 12.50 to 13.00 From Johnstown ...........-.+0+. -604 Bars, soft steel, New York.... 1.369¢c 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 13.25 From Coatesville .......cccsecsecs .545 Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh....1.25c to 1.30c 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 12.75 to 13.00 errr 555 Bands, Pittsburgh ............ 1.20c 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ et eee eee eee .529 Shafting, Pbgh., carloads. 68 to 70 per cent off 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 14.00 to 14.2 From «Cleveland. .o.scsscccccscees -65 Screw stks., Pgh. carl’ds, 68 to 70 per cent off 
No. 2X fdy., N. J. tidewater.... 14.25 to 14. 50 eT ED 4a 6.62 oo alah 's eae ie eh .765 ae SOO, | CRONOO:, cence wewvecs 1.15¢ 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 12.50 to 13.00 Rates on sheet mill products $2 per ton tar iron, Philadelphia........ 1.175c to 1.225¢ 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia...... 13.75 to 14.00 higher, Bar iron, New York........... 1,125¢ 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 14.00 to 14.25 Bar iron, Cleveland............ 1.20c to 1.25¢ 
No, 2 plain, Buffalo............ 12.25 to 12.50 Bar iron, Pittsburgh............ 1.20c to 1.25c 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham.... 9.75to0 10.00 Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... $25.00 Hard steel bars, Chicago...... 1.20c to 1.25c 
No, 2 southern, Cincinnati 12.65 to 12.90 Billets, a 19.50 to 20.50 ‘Smooth finish, mchy. steel, Chi. 1.68c 
No. : Saas a yo a hens tee} Billets, : Youngstows Sanescceses 18.50 to tye 
No. 2 southern, lila. delivery. Sheet bars, I .. 6 Ske si 20.00 to 21. 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland..... 13.75 to 14.00 Sheet bars, Vaduastiere een 19.00 to 30:00 SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
' No, 2 south’n, New York docks. 13.50 to 13.75 Muck bar, Pittsburgh.......... 27.00 
No. 2 southern Boston, docks... 13.50 to 13.75 No. 28, black, Pittsburgh....... 1.80c to 1.90c 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 14.25 to 15.25 RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL No. 28, black, Chicago......... 1.94¢ to 1.99c 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 12.90 to 13.40 u 7 s No, 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85c to 1.90c 
Virginia No. 2X furnace. ... 12.50to 13.00 Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh....... 1.25¢ No. 28) galvanized are 3.30¢ to 3.40c 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 15.25 Stand. open-hearth rails, Pbgh.. 1.34¢ No. 28, galvanized, SO tenes 3.59c 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City....... 15.50 Lgt. rails, 8-lbs., Pbgh. & Chgo. 1.22¢ No. 10, blue, annealed, Pbgh... 1.35¢ 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 15.75 Lgt. rails, 12 Ibs., Pbg. & Chgo. 1.17¢ No, 10, blue, annealed, Phila. ..1.459c to 1.509c 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 13.25 to 13.50 Lgt. rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pgh. & Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke base.... 3.20c to 3.35¢ 
cn uy forge, Pittsburgh...... 13.20 Chgo. (teats eee settee ewan 1.12c : 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 8.75to 9.00 Let. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 14.75 to 15.28 _ aod Chgo, se etenot ascer tne 1.07¢ EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 
Silveries, 5 per cent Birmingham 2.5 Claying rails, standard, gh, & 
Sttceries, § vl cent, i... 16.35 UN. sa Hea gC Aen wh k's tiphinl $23.00 to 24.00 SPECIFICATIONS 
Standard low phos., Phil........ 19.00 to 20.00 Relaying rails, light, Chicago... 21.50 to 22.50 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 16.00 to 16.50 Angle bars, st. sect, Pbgh. base. 1.50¢ (Per hundred pounds.) 
Low phos., Pittsburgh.......... 20.95 to 21.20 Angle bars, st. sections, Chicago x 1.50c 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., Spikes, railroad, Pbgh.......... 1.35c to 1.40c Single pickled, cold roll, and re-anl. 30 cents 
BURR PM Daee dss ocaun 15.25 to 16.25 Spikes, railroad COBO. occ cccces 7 1.50c Hot roll’ 'd eo? d and anl., tin mill 25 cents 
Cieerenel.. DORIS. ccasseecechess 15.75to17.u0 Track bolts, Pbgh.......... -» 185cto1.90c Full pickl’d, cold rolled and re-anl.. 50 cents 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 25.00 Track bolts, Chign.....s..se00s. Ue eo ees oa 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock............. 10 cents 
IRON ORE Range SNE Sib Sss paws sin ROK ea E ee 30 cents 
Ne ae ee Rarer 10 cents 
(Lower lake ports.) Freight Rates Pig Iron Roller leveling ............ aiieseswe 10 cents 
Hh ? Patent leveling and re-squaring..... 35 cents 
Old "Ss Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $3.75 Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— rere oe ree 10 cents 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent.......... 3.50 EE EE 10 
, Or rere $0.95 ; i cents 
Old range, non-Bess., 51% per cent.... 3.00 Newark. N. I "3.00 2. SONS nae Ses 10 cents 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent.... 2.85 New Engi: + dl RARE at Ae 300 Open-hearth stamping steel, free : 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) Philadelphia "Cp |» Se aD At meen Ree ; from mill SOS Mctishns ceeavsvisac 55 cents 
hose ra EM hits adi secadesdekevant « ‘95 Special open hearth a stpg. steel 
(Prices nominal.) EE tee ae 3:18 free irene on scal ae sen hs ens 0 cents 
sf al uF) io nt. 7% be xtra deep special auto body stock $1.25 
ee pty oR Bia Fie B oaniliyy met rete Sic Buffalo to:— Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
A 8S, Pe Re OrTTe $1.26 No reduction for sheets not annealed. 
New WF Sj a ae 2.58 The above extras apply on both sheet and 
COKE New York and Brooklyn (all rail). 2.58 tin mill specifications, 7 on same rate. 
(At the ovens) New York and Brooklyn (by 
NE Naat wiasiwa 4% kus t,os ke 1.00 to 1.50 
Connellsville furmace ............ $1.55 to 1.60 Virginia furnaces to:— IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 1.65 to 1.75 Boston docks (r. and w.)......... $3.05 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.00 to 2.40 New England (all rail)........... 3.25 a 
Connellsville fdy, contr........... 2.25 to 2.50 New York dock (r. and w.)....... 2.88 (Pittsburgh. ) ei) a 
Wise county furnace......... ..+ 1.75 to 2.00 ‘rmingha a ick -~ wary. 
Wise county foundry............. 2.10 to 2.40 nee i Ay bo oe : Butt-weld. 
Pocahontas furnace .....:........ 1.75 to 2.00 Cincinnati .......-- 00 eee eee e anes $2.90 Steel, 4 to 3. inches........ 79 68% 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.00 to 2.25 pL 4.00 Iron, 34 t inches . ae 57 
New River, foundry.............. 2.50 to 3.00 Cleveland ..........+-02-02000. -. 4,00 
New River, furnace.............. 2.00 to 2.25 I nies .5 dpa ve 50.090 2.65 Lap-weld. 
P ~ pa oon Gil "ee ae epee) enn Steel. to 6 inches 79 6714 
New York (rail and water)....... 4.25 li ie eee : 
FERRO-ALLOYS Philadelphia (all rail)............. 5.20 
Ferro-mang., Balti. (prompt)... .$90.00 to 100 Philadelphia (rail and water)..... 4.00 BOILER TUBES 
Ferro-mang. (future), Balti..... 88.00 Pittsburgh Pte ee eee eee eee ees --- 4.90 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 SOIR SME 55 oko cinss ch acicee oes 2.75 en a, Si es , és 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 Chicago, to:— Sean Skt on kee Ga ag rege pleeeeeeeeee 9 : 
Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent.... 18.00 to 18.50 SND 1 dois «0 46 b's Rkie'd wesebs $2.80 , ice as 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent.... 17.00 Milwaukee 50 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent... PR. conn css ccssscscccess 1147 WIRE PRODUCTS 
Ferro-sil., 9 to 10 per cent. 15.00 oo ee Pe eee eee : = 
(Ferro-silicon quoted at furnace ‘Ashland, Jack- St. Louis UPA Rt 5 Aa pp ee 1.58 (Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
son and New Straitsville) ent goatee ice ig coat ee aaaacee hag Related : quotation.) 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
DEED: dais ARs 006d ESS se AVS 8c to 12%e RE Dec etic sot en ves< ss .o. SE Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh. ..$1.55 to 1.60 
Ce tics Pai oo. Sh eM 1.26 Piain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1.35 to 1.40 
SEMI-FINISHED STEEL RS ee eee 1.62 Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 1.85 to 1.90 
RS ars ue a gn on anark bhai o 1.81 Polished th 1.55 to 1.60 
Open hearth billets, Phila... ...$22.06 to 22.56 NI ee tro. Coma ee 1.58 Galvanized 05 to 2.10 
Forging billets, Phila.......... 25.06 to 25.56 Barb wire 55 to 1.60 
Forging billets, Pbgh.......... 24.50 to 25.00 Sarb wir 05 to 2.10 
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PUTT CUR HAMLET MH He UA ACR LT ae A a 
1 
Corrected up to Tuesday noon 
‘ie TARTU Huu | hi HH Alt Whee AURAL A 
BOLTS AND NUTS No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... 2.45¢ Machine shop turnings, Cinci..$ 4.25to 4.75 
‘ rahe : ; No. 28 black ‘sheets, Cincinnati.. 2.45cto2.55c Machine shop turnin St. L... 5.25to 5.75 
7 (Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) No. 28 black sheets, St, Louis.. 2.55¢ Malleable ~ 9 Chledae.< cescced gee Jan 
ze Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, smaller or No. 28 galv, sheets, Cheo....... 3.75¢ Malleable agricultural Se Louis. 6.00to 6.5¢ 
9e shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 15; cut threads No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... 3.50c Malleable, railroad, Chicago esas 7.75 to 8.25 
zc 80 and 10; larger or longer, 75 and 17%. No. 28 galv, sheets, Cincinnati.. 3.40cto3.55c Malleable, railroad, os > the 6.00 to yo 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts % x 4 No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 3.75¢ Malleable, railroad, Lex Louis... 6.50to 7.00 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 80 and 20; ngle bars, iron, Chicage...... 11, 50 to 12.00 
Oc 5 
cut, 80 and 15; larger or longer, 80. Angle bars, iron, St. Louis..... 9.50 to 10.00 
- gene! and cone point lag or coach screws, reo pass, —_ Bog pe ee yo ped 8.50 
‘ 85 and 2%. 4 ngle bars, steel, St. Louis..... 00 to 8.25 
‘ Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts. Freight Rates, Coke aeene ete, Ysa a nee eneees . 28 oe 
. $6.40 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or . , : > a Stove plate, eveland......++++ 00 to 
‘ tapped, $7.30 off. Connellsville regions, per 2,000 Top. tie.) Genre nin EC tisateanes 8.25 to 8.75 
c Cold pressed, square, blank or tapped, $6.10 | Buffalo... ’ Stove plate, Cincinnati......... 6.00 to 6.50 
le ff I b "= 1, } i PUREED. Covctace cossbovcd dseneeee 1.85 Stove lat St F . 6.50 6.7 
larger, $7°50; Ranch sod al 1 = $8.00 — CRICEBO so 2 seo seeretnrcesecnarsen 2.50 Bundled “sheet * Cincinnati 5 nade d ” 4.73 to 828 
fF : iad smaller, . SA. | ahaa wasetOee sc ce eee anes 1.60 wii Salih: ik wire Sig Sire ds 
t RIVETS Detroit. ersese eee eee eee eee eees 2.10 
Cat Ot) > Eg... vctnescsscckvesns 2.80 (Gross tons.) 
: Structural rivets, Pbgh.......... 1.45¢ to 1.50c Joliet — .ncccccccesecescsssccesvess 2.50 , 
: Structural rivets, Chgo........... ¥. OS ep ers errr rae 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 11.75 to 12,00 
g 68c y g gz $ 
: Boiler rivets, Pbgh............- 1.55¢ to 1.60c Milwaukee ...--+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.70 Heavy melting steel, Buffalo... 10.50 to 11.00 
Boiler rivets, Chgo.............. 1.78¢ wd Rhee phates bes ts oo ae ee ee yr 2 pd pee — Goer..." Sa sane 
*hiladelphia ose eee eeeeereeeeeees . eavy melting stee eveland. 10,00 to 10. 
STEEL SHEET PILING Pittsburgh ......--.seeeeeeeeeeves 75 Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati 8.50to 9.00 
(Pittsburgh.) me gay Wie Sirs nate ne Oe rie pe ay = steel, —. — —_ to 11,50 
s . PI nes cibv.cs knees eas ec neNee 85 eavy melting steel, New York. &.75to 9 
Babe. s5 hides oc hbearetesss 1.55c to 1.60c Valley Furnaces .......++s++eeeee 1.20 Heavy melting steel, St. Louis.. 9.50 to 10, 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL ee SEY aes « Sore eerane es 2.00 Bundled shows, pee in ae iui al 72 to ie 
srate bars, MUTBIO. cc cctcocvece .00to 9, 
“er ri | Grate bars, New York.........- 6.50 to 7.00 
ci oy to regular eae No. 1 railroad wrought, east, Pa, 12.50 to 13.00 
» 
Coven. Cut to length IRON AND STEEL SCRA Noo i xh went 5 a Yok. 10.50 to 11:00 
1% inch and wider ......... Hard. Soft. ar No. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffalo. . 10.50 to 11.00 
0.100 and thicker........... 2.85 3.10 (Net Tons.) Seine New ‘< ser erecerees oe ard 
0.050 to 0.099 inc........... 2.95 3.20 No. 1 railroad ht, Chgo...$ 8.50to 9.00 hatting, eastern Fa..........+. -00 to 1, 
0.035 to 0.049 inc........... 3.10 335 Nd railed renee, Clave...” 9:78 0.10.00 Wrought pipe, New York. ...... 8.00 to 36 
O03) to: O08 the. ccc oss; 3.35 3.75 : ma : ; Wrought pipe, eastern Pa....... 10.25 to os 
i No. 1 railroad wrought, St. L.. 8.00to 8.50 Meh ath N 
0.025 to 0.030 inc........... 3.60 4.00 No. 1 railroad wrought, Cincin. 7.50 to 8.00 Machi . = turnings, ~~ — a to : 
0.020 to 0.024 inc........... 3.80 4.20. No. 2 railroad wrought, Chgo... 8.25to 8.50 agen Whig 4 turnings, = 75 to 62 
0.017 to 0.019 inc........... 4.70 5.20 No. 2 railroad wrought, St. L.. 7.50to 7.75 Mch, shop turnings, Pbgh...... 7.75 to 8.00 
0.015 and 0.016............. 5.10 5.6@ Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 11.75to12.25 Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa. 8.00to 830 
O05 O88 DOL... ccccccess 5.95 6.45 Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 11.00 to 11.50 a Knocne iy New sg ig aaledy ry bes en 
14 <1 ss ab eye ite ab < sane oo he ese ang coup. & spr’gs, Chgo. 8.75to 9.00 Cast Goatees *Rufialo Beovccecs rt = oes 
a S0Sata ses ad bs cel oe eee : : <nuckles, coup. & spr’gs, St. L. 8.25to 8.50 ap ge eee are eel his 7 4 
WEP asl Scie eneseoes 7.25 773 Shafting, Chicago ........--+- 11.50 to 12.00 ane, Eee are cones pectees =e oe 
Coils. Shaftiag, St, LOWS... ccsscessae 11.00 to 11.50 ’ PO LG sie pacha otadied ¥ 4 
0.100 and thicker 2.75 3.00 Steel car axles, Chicago........ 10.50 to 11.00 ed Sma Pittsburgh......... oa to etd 
0.050 7 a iar. 2 80 3.05 Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 10.00 to 10.50 Shovelin ate, NS Chi os vise 5 6'9,¢ 8.75 to 9.50 
: ‘ ered apeaiee tab - : Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 8.50to 9.00  pnoveling steel, BCBGO. coc cove 29 to 2, 
0.035 to 0.049 inc 2.95 3.20 : - - Shovel teel, St. L 8.00 to 8.50 
ca io an io 210 350 Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 9.00 to 9.25 R ive; iis § it. - oo. oe h. 12.00 0 12.50 
0.025 eemere e 3 5 Cot font CRIGNOD. oo since vee: 8.25to 8.75 snd, “La thd +7 8, Ov., 206 ‘00 to 24, 
) ne ae 3.20 3.60 Pipes and flues, Chicago 625to 675 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo. 10.00 to 10.50 
0.020 to O.824 i18G:.....s<ess 3.30 3.70 Pipes aint fen Clavettd.. a. 725to 7.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve.. 11.00 to 11.50 
aaee = * gy ai Skesxe en ee re ; ‘iy 5s erin leer ; ‘ Reroll. rails, 5 : & ov., E, Pa.. 11.50 to 12.00 
‘ SE enn ‘ : Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov.,. St. L. 10.00 to 10,50 
i a et kt eae 4.70 5.20 Steel rails, ‘short, Chicago....... 10.00 to 10.50 
rr] EES fea EE, aS + -s ee F . ht R t Fi 3 h d M t q | re —_ eat, gg wakes yt 11.50 
| ee ere rere eee ; . re ates, rinishe ateria teel rails, short, St uis.... 9.25to 9.50 
ENS ere Tee 5.75 6.25 ‘ es Se y ‘oe EES Iron rails, Cleveland RON is ves 41.75 to 12.00 
ittsburgh, carloads, per s. fom TRIN GIS bas .05.ny sebiees 11.75 to 12.2 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE — Iron rails, Cincinnati 10.25 to 10.75 
:; ites < Weill. .2 ..5~ pth ecaakuts 16.9 cents Iron rails, eastern Pa........... 13.50 to 14,00 
el ay , A ipa sss Sete pegt ENE eae Sy rece 15.9 cents Iron rails, St. Louis............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Six to 12 Paap sry Chicago ns 'eiom.s 24.00 MR! (60.545 oe eccth otmaktans 18.9 cents Iron rails, Pittsburg... ..++cees 12.50 to 13,00 
hota dea Chie... 0... oc, 23.00 Buffalo ....csceccceesecsonoes 11.6 cents Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo... 9.25to 9.50 
Six 5 od Bigg selenite 20.50 to 21:50 SS, CE ee ee eer 15.4 cents Frogs, switches & g’rds, St. L.. 9.25to 9.50 
lai we tas. 21.50 to 22.80 Cleveland =... 2. se ceenesccoee 10.5 cents Car wheels, (iron) Pittsburgh. . 11.00 to 1. 
Seog | Wtreitia And gals ea “a7 50 Cincinnati .....ceesecceecees 15.8 cents Car wheels, (steel), Pittsburgh. 
Sidicok weal fase CE TE 19°50 CHOBBO < .o.5 <2 Re eS 18.9 cents Car wheels, Chicago sn on 0 Phen 9.75 to 10.00 
Gas sinh 42 hom nol’ Sisher thon . angeles and St. Paul:..... = — ed — — Bescccsvswns + if to oz HH 
4 ’ a, OOO TES EET eee .6 cents Sar wheels, UWHTBlO. sos scceres -00 to 10, 
water. pee Se ...- 23.6 cents Car wheels, N. J. points.....: *. 9.00to 9.25 
WAREHOUSE PRICES New Orleans ......ccsecevces 30 cents Car wheels, BG: DMs secs neers 10.00 to a4 
° : ee re Senge 2 45 cents Iron axles, Pittsburgh...:...... 
Steet Dave, Cibesaiige sss ss 0cdes 1.65¢ Pacific coast, (all rail)........ 80 cents Iron axles, Cincinnati.......... 19. 00 to 20:60 
steel bars, Cleveland........... oe 1.80c Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 18.50 t< 19.00 
Steel bars, Cincinnati ee 1.75c to 1.80c Iron axles, Buffalo...........0 16. 09 to 16,50 
ae Reng Doan warpath — Iron axles; CRIGREO. ic c0csc0cce 15.25 to 15.75 
: PREM, INOW LOMB esis sccccs -80c Steel car axles, New York...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis............ 1.70c Pipes and flues, St. Louis....... 6.00 to 6.50 Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 12 09 to 12,50 
sae  cosing oe, oa tae Oks cies a No. : cast, Clee. - doles dee a Steet car axles, Cleveland....... 12.00 to 12,50 
Ss, ne .75¢ oO. cast, evelane 0.00 Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 14.00 to 14,50 
iron bate, Gt. Lewis... «ss ssceie 1.65c No. 1 cast, Cimcinigati.....cccse- 8.50to 9.00 No. 1 busheling, Buffalo....... 8.50to 9.00 
Tron bars, oT: 1.70etoiBee Na. 3 otek BE Baeiescik.scccs. 9.00to 9.25 No. 1 busheling, Pittsburgh..... 9.75 <0 10,00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia....... 1.55c No. 1 busheling, Chicago....... 7.25to 7.75 No. 2 busheling, Buffalo....... 6.50to 7,00 
Iron bars, New York.......... 1.65c to 1.70c No. 1 busheling, Cleveland...... 8.25to 8.50 Low phosphorus steel, Buffalo... 12.50 to 13.00 
Hoops, Chicago..... besa winib o's b:0.0\5 2.15¢ No. 1 busheling, Cincinnati..... 6.00to 6.50 Low phosphcrus steel, Pbgh.... 13.75 to 14,00 
Shapes and plates, Chicago...... 1.75c¢ No. 1 busheling, St. Louis...... 7.00to 7.25 Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 14.00 to 14,50 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland 1.90c No. 2 busheling, Chicago...... 6.00to 6.50 No. 1 forge, eastern Pa........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati... 1.85cto1.90c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 5.50to 5.75 No. 1 cast, eastern Pa......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Shapes and plates, St. Louis.... 1.80c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L... 5.50to 5.75 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Shapes and plates, Philadelphia 1.70c Boiler punchings, Chicago..... 8.25to 8.75 No. 1 heavy cast N. J. points.. 11.25 to 11.50 
Shapes and plates, New York... 1.85¢ Cast borings, Chicago....... 5.25to 5.50 Mall. iron, R. R., Cleveland.... 10.00 to 10.25 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 1.95¢ Cast borings, Cleveland......... 6.00 to 6.25 Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh.. 10.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve... 2.05c Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 4.75to 5.25 Malleable R. R., Buffalo........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No, 10 blue anl. sh. St. Louis... 2.00c Cast borings, St. Louis......... 4.75to 5.25  Malleable, R. R., east Pa....... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci... 2.00c Machine shop turnings, Chicago. 5.00to 5.50 Bundled sheet, Pittsburgh...... 9.00 to 9.25 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 2.55c Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 5.75to 6.00 Bundled sheet, Cleveland (nom.) 7.75to 8.25 
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The ABC of Iron and Steel 


The only book ever published that 
covers every step in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, from the ore to the 
finished product. 


Sixteen of the foremost men of the iron 
and steel trades have contributed to 
make this the last word on every branch 
of iron and steel practice. Every one 
is a recognized authority on the partic- 
ular phase of the industry which he 
describes in this book. But from the 
top of the first page, to the bottom of 
the last, everything is expressed in plain 
every-day English. And to make things 
doubly clear, over two hundred illus- 
trations of iron and steel mill operations 
and equipment have been included in 


“The ABC of Iron and Steel’’ is the 
one book that will give you that broad, 
general, dependable knowledge of the 
iron and steel industry you have always 


We'll be glad to send you a copy 
on approval. If you don’t like 
it, just ship it back within five 
days, and we'll pay the charges 
both ways. 


$5.00 per copy, postpaid 


222 illustrations 


Bound in gray cloth, gold embossed 


Penton's Book News 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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How Dodge Brothers’ Plant Was 
Reorganized 
(Continued from page 916.) 


than that of the machine shop and in addition waste heat 
boilers were provided to supply additional steam without 
adding to the fuel bills. Two stoker-fired furnaces are con- 
nected to each boiler forming a composite heat utilizing 
unit. The complete installation consists of six such units, or 
six boilers with 12 furnaces and stokers. 

The waste heat boilers were furnished by the Wickes 
Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich. They are of a special vertical 
water tube type, rated at 333 horsepower. They are arranged 
for double end operation, the waste heat coming in from the 
two furnaces. The boiler consists of an upper, or steam 
drum, and a lower, or mud drum, joined together by straight 
tubes. These tubes are 4 inches in diameter, 22 feet long 
and 136 in number. In addition a 20-inch re-circulating tube 
is provided in the center. Each boiler has a water heating 
surface of 3,307 square feet, and a superheating surface of 
88 square feet. The boiler setting is steel jacketed. Water 
passes up the small tubes and down the re-circulating tube. 
The gases from the furnaces pass between the tubes and 
around the steam drum to the stack, there being but one 
pass for both furnaces. 

To properly man the enlarged plant, the working force 
has been gradually increased until on April 10, 1915, more 
than 7,000 men were on the pay roll, exclusive of the office 
force. 

It should be remembered that the entire development of 
the Dodge Brothers car has occupied less than a year and 
that during this short time the changes which have been 
outlined in the foregoing paragraphs were made to the 
plant. 

It is only fair to state that the present Dodge structure 
could not have been reared, nor would a satisfactory product 
be possible, except on a foundation grounded on unusual 
manufacturing experience in the automobile and allied fields. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to state that financing 
in the usual sense of the term was not necessary for the 
accomplishment of Dodge Brothers purposes. All of the 
money that would be necessary to carry out the project to 
a satisfactory conclusion was in hand in the form of cash 
before the proposition was undertaken. Nevertheless the 
story of this achievement should be an inspiration to other 
manufacturers. 


Using the Sales Engineer at Home 
(Continued from page 930.) 

multi-cutting, the time was reduced to about 40 minutes each 

and the piece work price cut down to 30 cents. The cost of 

special tools was a trifle over $100. 

Piece B was also cast iron finished all over and took 
about an hour for both settings of the work by the old 
method; the piece work price was 45 cents each. Because 
of its fragility and the thin section of metal, fine feeds had 
to be used in machining, but by an improved method of 
holding, which gave support to the web, and some slight 
changes in tooling, a great deal better time was possible. 
Thirty minutes was found sufficient to machine the work 
complete by the new method and the piece work price was 
readjusted to 25 cents. 

Piece C was originally machined in three operations, the 
first two of which were done on a horizontal turret lathe 
and the last, turning the outside tapered surface, on an 
engine lathe with taper attachment. By the old method the 
time for each piece was 30 minutes for the turret lathe work 
and 10 minutes for the operation of turning the taper, and 
the piece work price was 20 cents for the turret lathe and 5 
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cents for the lathe work, the total being 25 cents. By the 
use of special jaws and a taper attachment the work was 
done on a vertical turret lathe in 12 minutes and one setting 
only at a piece work price of 10 cents. 

When the sales engineer makes an estimate on the cost of 
special tool equipment and gives a price to a customer, he 
naturally figures the labor cost as closely as he can, yet with 
enough allowance to take care of manufacturing contin- 
gencies. Sometimes the cost of the equipment when built, 
including overhead expenses, etc., is greater than the esti- 
mated cost and in a case of this kind the estimator is 
called up “on the carpet” and asked to give the reason for the 
variation in cost over his estimate. By getting from the 
cost department, all the time cards and stock orders for 
material used on the job, he can readily find out where the 
trouble lies. He may find that John Smith spent 12 hours 
on a job that he should have done in two hours and that 
Henry Doe took four days to assemble and fit some of the 
work which should have been put together in a couple of 
hours or so, if properly machined. 


Seeking Cause of Trouble 


Then by taking up the matter direct with the foreman under 
whose direction and supervision the work was done he soon 
locates the trouble and finds that Smith took so long on the 
job because a machine broke down and he charged his time 
against the special tool job instead of against repairs. Henry 
Doe was a faithful and industrious worker and the only 
excuse he had to offer was that the parts were so inac- 
curately made that many of them required re-fitting before 
they could be assembled. Going back a step or two further 
the estimator also finds that “for economy's sake” many of 
the parts were routed through the factory from department 
to department for the various operations of turning, milling, 
drilling, planing, ete., and that the time spent in setting up 
machines, studying the blue prints and asking questions, by 
a number of different men, had much to do with the excess- 
ive cost of the work. The work produced by this method 
also was hardly up to standard and naturally required a 
considerable amount of fitting. 

Another field of usefulness to the manufacturer, is in esti- 
mating the cost of production of work which some other 
manufacturer wishes to have built outside his own factory. 
An automobile concern may wish to have its transmission 
units built at some other place on account of lack of room 
or facilities to do the work itself. In a case of this kind 
the sales engineer takes the blue prints and carefully lays 
out the work, giving a list of operations on the various 
components with an estimate of the time required for each, 
including manufacturing contingencies, setting up time, etc. 
He also estimates the cost of the material used and any 
jigs, fixtures or other special tools needed, so that the manu- 
facturer can easily arrive at a decision regarding the cost 
of the work. Assembling, scraping, fitting, lapping or grind- 
ing are all taken into consideration so that there is little 
guess work about the estimate. 

So it will be seen that in a number of ways the services 
of the sales engineer, are valuable to a manufacturer whether 
the season is dull or brisk, and his field of usefulness covers 


a wide range of work. 


The Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of coremaking, core-cutting and tapering machines, 
electric and pneumatic shakers, etc., is now imanufacturing 
a complete line of sand-blast equipment, including revolving 
sand-blast barrels, rotary tables, hose machines, automatic 
sand-blast rooms, dust arrestors, etc. \ number of new 
features are being incorporated in this line of equipment 
and it is *stated that the revolving barrels and rotary tables 
are dustless, the feed being automatic. 
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High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 
Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
Blued and Polished Steel, Deep 


Specialties => shevis'Fuil Finished Enomel 
ing and Ceiling Stock, Ete. 








Rivets, Burrs, Bolts and Screws 


THE FALLS RIVET CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Detroit Representative: Mr. H. Semple Barber, Ford Bidg. 
Chicago Representative: Theo. Geissman & Co., McCormick Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo., Representative: Heimbuecher Metal }'roducts Co., 514 N. 3d St. 








"TISCO)  sreec'castines 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 








SMALL STEEL 


CASTINGS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY ARE OUR SPECIALTY. 
WRITE US. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL FounprRY Co. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 











THE ROLLING MILL INDUSTRY 


By F. H. KINDL, Engineer 


A condensed, general description of iron and steel rolling mills and their 
products. Essentially a summary of American Rolling Mill Practice, its 
development being traced from the beginning to the psesent day. Cloth, 
illustrated $2: full flexible leather. $3. Send for complete descriptive folder. 


PENTON’S BOOK NEWS, Cleveland, Ohio 



















ee ee 
Malleable Iron 
CASTINGS 


STRENGTH and EXCEED- 
arge or small, we are equipped 


to make your castings, and g a itee complete sat 


delivery our specialty Write us 


The General Malleable Company 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Opp rtunities 


Men Wanted Position Wanted Miscellaneous Classified 














Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Es “~, mad Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
ditional word, 2c. All « apitals, 50 words, tional word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, tional word, 4c. All capitals, 25 words, 
$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 75c. Each additional word, 3c. $2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 
Remittance should be made to cover eight (8) words for address if box number is used 
ee aN I iiss wilted sulle ae em A He EN , LER Ni 
; SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! When answering advertisements, simply address your replies in the usual manner and send to us for reforwarding under one cover. 
& 
Men Wanted Positions Wanted | | Positions Wanted 
£ 











STRUCTURAL DETAILERS WANTED POSITION WANTED AS FOUNDRY MASTER MECHANIC OR MACHINE 





for structural shop in Havana, Cuba. Must _ superintendent; thoroughly experienced’ in hop foreman, desires position; 30; married; 
be fully experienced, rapid and accurate on efficiency, production and _ scientific manage- technical education; 12 years’ Beds 
mill building work. State experience and ment, now available with A-1_ references. rolling mills, sheet mills and blast furnaces 
salary at once. Permanent position for right Address Box 374, THE IRON TRADE best references. Address Box 313, THE 
men. American Steel Co. of Cuba. Box 654, REVIEW, Cleveland, O. IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 
Havana eeoee [ AM AN EXPERT IRON ORE OPER- 
WANTED: — EXPERIENCED FARM OF FICE MANAGER FACTORY OR ATOR. Married, age 39, 14 years service 
implement salesman, Commission basis, but Cost accountant 30 years of age with 12 years) with one company, 5 years as superintet ident. 
traveling expenses and drawing account practical experi lence, ipable to analyze, in- Understand thoroughly and have worked all 
advanced. Give experience with references stall or perfect complete factory system. methods of iron ore mining, including slicing, 
and state drawing account would expect. Highest testimonials. Address Box 254, THE caving, milling, backstopping and open pit. 
Address Box 404, THE IRON TRADE LR ON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. Am a mining engineer. I can produce maxi- 
RE \ IE W, Cleveland, O, BRT HA ge pga oot gies ge AE Ait Rea RE ae ates e 
Be ms ene __.__ POSITION WANTED: — FIRST CLASS ™%™ results at minimum costs. Initial sal 
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